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Progress the College 


The cause of teacher education has 
had a hard fight. About the turn of 
the century professors in liberal arts 
colleges and universities did not look 
upon the work being done by the old 
state normals or teachers colleges as 
of standard quality. That viewpoint 
was partially justified as applied to 
some of the weaker 
teacher training in 
stitutions of that day. 
It was definitely not 
a justifiable view 
point with 
to considerable 
number of such insti 
tutions that did a 
high quality of work 
from the very first 
day of the opening 
of their doors. Belore 
the early years of the 
nineteenth century 
when the state nor 
mals beqan to appear 
it was rather general 
ly held that the method of teaching 


a subject was to be found in the logic 


ol the subject. The error of this idea 


lay in the fact that it did not consider 
either the needs of the child or socie 
ly. At the other extreme many of the 
young normal schools made the mis 
lake of placing too much emphasis 
upon technique of teaching. specific 
methods, or devices, at the expense 
of the knowledqe of subject matter. 
In the last half of the nineteenth 
century the state normals emphasized 
the fact that a mastery of subject mat- 
ler is important but that the knowl- 
edge of subject matter could not of 
itself enable a teacher to present il 
effectively. 

This ideal ushered in better teach- 
ers colleges that gained the respecl 


of open minded teachers and college 


faculty members in all types of insti- 
tutions. A large percentage of the 
state teachers colleges of today have 
lirst’ rate physical facilities and as 
well trained faculties as any other 
higher education institutions. Futher 
more, they surpass most other col. 


leges and universities in the quality 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent 
discussions of prolessional problems in education, and toward 
this end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training 
and experience in the field. The Journal does not engage in 
re-publication practice, in the belief that previously published 
material, however creditable, has already been made available does not 
to the professional public through its original publication. 

Nlanus« ripts cone erned .with controversial issues are wel- 
comed, with the express understanding that all such issues are 
published without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and 
do not ne essarily commit the Journal to points of view so 
expressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse 
publication il in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author 
has violated standards ol professional ethics or journalistic 
presentation, 


integrate the knowledge of subject 
matter and professional education in- 
lo efficient teaching practices. The 
realization of this concept demands 
varied laboratory experiences in cur. 
ricular and extra-curricular activities 
in various natural teaching situations. 
In other words, it means ultimately 


adequate internship. 


A 


medical school 
that does not have 
adequate provision 
for internship for its 
prospective doctors 
command 
the respect either of 
the medical proles- 
sion or the public. 
It is just as true that 
any college or uni- 
versity engaged in 
teacher education 
cannot command the 
respect of the teach- 
ing profession or the 


of the student teaching and laboratory 
experiences provided for their prospec- 
live teachers. 

At the beginning of the twentieth 
cenlury, educational psychology and 
educational sociology helped prospec- 
tive teachers to pinpoint” their teach- 
ing toward the needs and changing 
development of the child and society. 
The frontier teachers in teacher edu- 
cation today aqree that a prospective 
leacher must have a qood general 
education and an adequate knowledge 
of the subject matter that he is qoing 
to teach. They are very certain, also, 
that an effective teacher must have 
an extensive knowledge of how a 
child qrows, develops and learns. 
Furthermore, it is not enough that 
the prospective teacher know, but it 


is quile necessary that he be able to 


public generally ex- 
cept for a well rounded internship 
of laboratory experiences. 

Since no one has the final answer 
on teacher education, an experimental 
factor must be emphasized in a first 
rate teacher education program. Dur- 
ing the past few years considerable 


progress has been made under the 


leadership of Dr. Lindsey, Dr. Sharpe, 
Dr. Tanruther, Dr. Westfall and 


many other members of the staff 
working with them. Sufficient prog- 
ress has been made to encourage us 
in the belief that our institution is 
engaged in an experiment that bids 
fair to make a notable contribution 
to the cause of teacher education. 
In this issue, we present a_ report 
of progress made at Indiana State 
Teachers College during the past 
school year. 
N. Tirey 
President 
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The Coordinator Professional tducation 


Margaret Lindsey 


Coordinator of Professional Education 


Indiana State Teacher 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


One of the problems in education 
at all levels is the coordination of 
various aspects of a program into an 
integrated whole. This problem is 
particularly difficult in institutions of 
higher learning where the central pur- 
pose is that of edu- 
cating teachers for 
the public schools 
ol a state or nation, 
for in such institu- 
tions it is peculiar- 
ly important that all 
aspects ol a pro- 
oram contribute 


positively to the 


total education of 
persons planning to 
enter the given profession. 

Since the teachers colleges in the 
United States have, over the past 
fifty vears, aped the liberal arts col- 
lege. there have arisen within  in- 
stitutions of teacher education strong 
barriers between so-called academic 
departments and professional depart- 
ments. Further, the typical laboratory 
center for teacher preparation, the 
laboratory school, has undergone a 
series of events in educational history 
which has caused that center to lose 
its original importance and favor in 
many teachers colleges. This can be 
seen in the struggle of personnel in 
such schools to maintain and improve 
their status as members of a teachers 
college staff. It is only recently that 
teacher educators have begun to take 
steps to clear the air of undesirable 


feeling and administrative policies 


which have deterred effective coord- 


ination of the entire teacher-preparing 
program. 


The personne! of Indiana State 
Teachers College, cognizant of the 
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purposes of defining responsibilities 
the college staff is conceived to have 
three groups: (1) those with major 
responsibility for the general educa. 
tion of teachers: (2) those with Major 
responsibility for the subject Matter 
preparation; and (3) those with Ma- 


jor responsibility for the more direct 


s College professional preparation. Staff mem- 


bers in the third group make up the 


core personnel involved in the Pro- 


importance of coordinating all parts aT . 
gram of coordination. It is very 


of the program, created a position for vious, however, that members of the 


a full-time person with this responsi- , 
other two groups are engaged in ac- 


bilitv—a_ c ing 
lilv—a coordinator of professional tivities which are inherent parts of 


education. In the following pages of the professional preparation of teach. 


this article the process of improving ers and therefore. must be o part of 


the integration in the program Is de- any and all steps taken in an effort 


scribed briefly. Certain aspects of the lo coordinate the program. Diagram. 


total curriculum offerings are treated matically. the structural organiza. 
in detail in later sections of this re- tion of personnel working on the inte. 
port. [he purpose here is to deal with 


the general coordination of curricu- sented thus: 


or 


Education Professional 
Department ducation 


Common Problems 
in 
Professional Education Division of 


Subject Matter 
_Departments 


Laboratory Schoo 
Staff 


yeneral Education 
Committee and 
Staff 


lum offerings in professional edu- Problems of professional education 


cation. are more directly the concern of those 


Structure and Personnel staff members indicated in the circle— 


Perhaps it would be well to look members of the Education Depart- 


ment, the Division of Teaching, and 


first at the personnel involved in the 
the Laboratory School staff. Since the 


study and improvement of the coord- 


ination of professional education. The Dean of Instruction has the responsi- 


coordinator is a college member with- bility for the coordination of the en- 


out administrative responsibility of | Ure college program, he serves this 


authority. The person is assigned the #roup as a group member and also 


task of working with all staff people 45 their “change agent” in the admin- 


concerned with the professional prep- istration. The coordinator similarly 


aration of teachers and of serving as S€TVes as a group member with re- 


sponsibility for leadership and for 


the liaison agent among various indi- 
facilitating cooperative study and ac- 


viduals and groups. While it is true 


that all members of a teachers college tion by individuals and groups in- 


staff contribute directly to the pro- volved in the solution of any given 


fessional education program, yet for problem. In those instances where 
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NAL 


problem analysis and solution im- 


pinge upon the general education 
and subject matter program, repre- 
sentatives of these groups become im- 


portant members of the circle. 


Study of the Professional Education 
Program ts Initiated 

After careful study of the entire 
teacher education program of the in- 
stitution, it was decided to initiate 
the program of coordination improve- 
ment with the laboratory School 
stall. Accordingly, early in the fall 
of 1048, that group began a coopera- 
live study of problems of immediate 
concern to them in the operation ol 
the Laboratory School. Very soon 
this study involved all members of 
the Division of Teaching, since the 
student teaching program was the 
rool of many apparent concerns of 
stall members. Likewise, the E-duca- 
tion Wepartment entered into this 
study early since the Laboratory 
School was the center of much ac 
livily in edtacation courses. These 
sroups—the | aboratory Schoo! 
stall, members of the Division of 
Teaching, and members ol the -du- 
cation Department devoted one vear 
to carelul study of problems which 
they delined as important in the im- 
provement of the prolessional edu- 
cation of prospective teachers. 

Special problems considered by 
this cooperative group were: What 
should be the purposes and functions 
of a Laboratory School in the total 
teacher education program? 
should be the administrative struc- 
ture to facilitate adequate accom- 
plishment of these purposes ? How can 
we provide for more and better pre- 
student teaching experiences for col- 
lege students? How can we improve 
the student teaching program in our 
school and in the college as a whole? 
What should be the program ol 
counseling for prospective teachers / 
How can we make this school a de- 
sirable laboratory of learning for both 


children and college students / 


A Professional Education Committee 


Is Formed 


At the close of that academic year 
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it was recommended to the adminis- 
tration of the college that a proles- 
sional education committee be organ- 
ized. Basis for this recommendation 
was in the fact that during the first 
vear of study it became increasingly 
apparent that the total college staff 
needed to be concerned and to con- 
tribute if the program was to be more 
closely integrated. Such a committee 
was organized to include representa 
tion from every aspect of the total 
teacher education program: adminis- 
tration, personnel and guidance 
plac ement, general education. subject 
matter preparation, and professional 
education. 

This committee considers all prob. 
lems in professional education which 
demand _ the cooperaton of the total 
stalf. It suggests studies to be made 
and discusses progress reports, mak- 
ing further recommendations for 
gathering of data and planning steps 
in implementation. This body’ serves 
as the sounding board for the college 
staff on matters pertaining to policy 
and revision of curricula. Final ree- 
ommendations — for experimentation 
and revision, once accepted by this 
committee, are then presented to the 
administration or to the entire staff 
for rejection or acceptance. 

To illustrate the way this commit- 
tee functions in coordinating the total 
program, steps taken in the revision 
of student teaching are presented: 

|. A re-ommendation that the stu- 
dent teaching program needed to be 
studied was presented to this croup 
as a result of the work of a study oTOUp 
of the aboratory School and Divi- 
sion ol Teaching the preceeding 
year. 

2. There followed lengthy discussion 
of current trends in student teaching. 
ol theory underlying these trends, and 
of polic ies accepted by this college. 

3. sub-committee, chaired by 
the Director of the Division of Teach- 
ing, was delegated the responsibility 
of continuing the study with those 
persons involved, and bringing back 
to the prolessional education com- 
mittee a recommendation for revision 
in the student teaching program. 

1. This sub-committee worked with 
| aboratary School staff members, 
with college students, with members 
of the Education Department, and 


with Departmental Chairmen and de 
veloped a feport luding recom- 
mendations for experimentation in 
student teaching. 

3. The professional education com 
mittee ace epled this report and recom- 
mend that it be presented to the en 
tire college stall for consideration 
since its implication involved con- 
siderable adjustment of courses in all 
departments. 


0. The fac ulty accepted the report, 

and the persons directly responsible 
lor the student teaching program 
were asked to procede with experi- 
mentation in a full-time student teach- 
ing program. 
One vear ol this experimentation is 
about to come to an end. Careful eval- 
uation has been made and results will 
be presented to the professional edu- 
cation committee for further consid- 
eration and recommendation. (See. 
Sharpe and ‘Tanruther articles, 
pp. 

This committee is of unusual im- 
portance in the coordination of the 
program. ‘Nlembers of this group serve 
as the main channels of communi- 
cation with all parts of the college. 
Likewise they serve as agents in im- 
plementing recommendations as they 
impinge on the various departments. 
This group also serves the important 
lunction in a democratic program of 
providing for participation by all 
members of a staff. With this com- 
mittee lunctioning at full power all 
stall members are not only informed 
of every step but are also presented 
with the opportunity and responsibil- 
ity lor contributing to each step in a 


program ol improvement. 


Other Groups Emerge as Coordinat- 
ing Agents 

Within a developmental curricu- 
lum program there are numerous in- 
stances when a particular problem to 
be attacked demands the cooperative 
study of several people. At two stages 
in the process of curriculum change 
such instances occur with hioh-fre- 
quency. At times, there is need for 
preliminary study before a problem 
is presented to a larger group for con- 
sideration and action. After action 
has been recommended, there comes 


(Continued on page 131) 
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The Indiana State Teachers College 


The Secondary Level 


Donald Sharpe 


Director of Secondary Laboratory Experiences 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


One can not read the literature of 


teacher education without being 
struck with the increased attention 
being given to supervised teaching 
and other related professional labora- 
lory experiences. Indiana State Teach- 

ers College, along 

other 


colleges, 


with many 
teachers 
has been exploring 
ways ol improving 
the student teach- 
ing program. Dur- 
ing the present year, 
the major attention 


of the 
teaching staff has 


supervised 


been focused on 
the development of the full-time stu- 
dent teaching program. The inaug- 
uration of full-time teaching in the 
Fall of 1949 was the outgrowth of 
three years of intensive study by the 
college staff under the leadership of 
the Coordinator of Professional Edu- 
cation.'! The program was not adopt- 
ed as an expedient to accommodate 
intro- 
duced because the staff believed it to 
constitute an improvement in teacher 


increased enrollment. It was 


preparation. We were convinced that 
students needed first hand exper- 
iences in the myriad activities the 


teacher carries on outside the class- 


1] indsey, Margaret, “Report of Pro- 
fessional Education Committee, Ind- 


iana State Teachers College, 1949. 
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room as well as inside it.” We feel 
that a student should work with boys 
and girls in study halls, cafeterias, 
playgrounds, home rooms, and school 
clubs. We wanted students to be- 
come familiar with the work of the 
principal, the deans and other staff 
members, with special assignments. 
We wanted them to see how a school 
relates its program to the life of the 
community and to become a part of 
that school-community. 

Finally, we believe that the pro- 
gram, of full-time student teaching in 
off-campus schools, would be mutual- 
ly beneficial to the college, the par- 
ticipating schools. to the students and 
to the education profession. We feel 
that the education program of Ind- 
iana State Veachers College would 
prolit from frequent contacts with 
the schools of Indiana, and that the 
public schools might find the college 
contact stimulating and profitable. 
Needless to Say, the program could 
not have been inaugurated without 
the enthusiastic support of the ad- 
ministration, the heads of depart- 


ments, and the faculty. 


*See Flowers, John G., Patterson, 
Allen D., Stratemeyer, Florence B.., 
and lindsey, Margaret, School and 
Community Laboratory Experiences 


in Teacher Education. American As- 


sociation of Teachers Colleges, The 


York, 


New 


Association. Oneonta. 


1048, Chapter IV. 


full-time 


While the 


teaching program is recognized as 


supervised 


tentative or experimental, the funda. 


mental purposes, assumptions, and 
principles upon which it rests are 
firmly held by those directly Con- 
cerned with the program. We are 
fairly certain that we want our stu- 
dents to gain extensive first hand eX. 
perence in the public schools of the 
state while they are still under our 
supervision. We are fairly certain 
that the 


should be intimately related to this 


special methods courses 


responsible participation. We are 
fairly certain that students need to 
live the life of a teacher for the full 
day without diversionary interests on 
campus. \We are not certain that the 
plan we are following ollers the hest 
means for achieving our purposes 
We think it has great potentialities, 
espet ially since we expect to continue 
to modily it as we learn more about 
the needs of our students and the ed- 
ucational opportunties available in 


the public schools. 


The Full-Time Program of Super 
vised Teaching 

So far as course and credit re- 
quirements are concerned, the new 
full-time program does not differ from 
the former program. It differs only in 
the way the courses are organized 
and scheduled. Under the full-time 
program, a student so plans his work 
that he can enroll in supervised teach- 
ing and the special methods courses 
the same quarter, freeing himself 
from all other requirements. Those 
students who have two or more teach- 
ing fields enroll for two courses in 
supervised teaching and in two spe- 
cial methods courses for a_ total of 
sixteen hours credit. Those students 
who have only one teaching field 
enroll for twelve hours of credit in 
supervised teaching, and four hours 
credit in methods. 

While 


among the programs of different de- 


there is  sonie variation 
partments, the typical pattern is as 
follows. The student spends the first 
two weeks of the quarter on campus 


in intensive study and_ preparation 
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for his teaching. Soon after registra- 


tion the student visits the school to 
which he is assigned to learn as much 
as possible about the nature of his 
assignment, the pupils with whom he 
will work, and the instructional ma- 
terial he will be expected to use. He 
spends as much as four hours per 
day with each supervisor. While he 
is planning for a specilic school situ- 
ation in which he will be teaching, 
he is acquiring many of the insights 
and concepts formerly developed in 
the methods courses. The student 
then spends eight weeks in the coop- 
erating school. He spends the full 
day at school. He also participates 
in the afternoon and evening activi- 
ties of teachers. He is under the joint 
supervision of the local cooperating 
supervising teachers and the college 
departmental supervisors. The last 
two weeks of the quarter are spent 
on campus in intensive study of in 
structional problems especially signif 


icant to him. 


The Role of the College 
Responsibility for supervising the 

student teaching and teaching the 

divided 


super- 


special methods work is 
amone Iwelve departmental 
visors who devote from one-fourth to 
three-fourths of their time. depending 
upon the number of students, to su- 
pervised teac hing. Their other assign- 
ments may include teaching in the 
Laboratory School or the College. 
Each of these supervisors Is a member 
of a subject matter department as well 
as of the Division of Teaching. Each 
supervisor has had extensive training 
in the subject matter discipline and 
some work in professional education. 

The Director of Professional Lab- 
oratory Experiences devotes most of 
his time to administering and co- 
ordinating the supervised teaching 
program. His other responsibilities 
include developing pre-student teach- 
ing laboratory experiences and_ in- 
service education — of supervising 
teachers. 

The guidance and assignment of 
student teachers, a most important 


aspect of the program, is the joint re- 
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sponsibility of the Director and the 
Departmental Supervisor. Prior to the 
beginning of the quarter of supervised 
teaching, each student has at least 
one interview with the Director of 
Professional |_aboratory Experiences 
and the [departmental Supervisor of 
the subjects which he will teach. In 
selecting the school to which the stu- 
dent will be assigned, primary at- 
tention is paid to the quality and 
variety of experiences which will he 
available. Every effort is made to 
match the student to the school. 
Whenever possible the student is 
placed in the kind of school with 
which his contacts have been limited 
in order to broaden his understand- 
ing of the different types of public 
schools. Students who have gradu- 
ated from large city schools are fre- 
quently placed in township schools 
and those who had attended small 
rural schools are assigned to city 
schools. The staff has adopted the 
policy that no student shall be as- 
signed to the high school he had at- 
tended. 

A second important phase of the 
program Is the selection of cooper- 
ating schools and supervising teach- 
ers. While the Director of Supervised 
Teaching is responsible for making 
official agreements, the Departmental 
Supervisors, and in fact many other 
members of the college staff assume 
responsibility for recommending co- 
operating teachers and schools. The 
school superintendents and principals 
share in the selection of cooperating 
teachers. While we attempt to en- 
list the help of outstanding schools, 
we consider two other criteria to be 
more important. First, are the teachers 
and administrators enthusiastic about 
the proposed plan for sharing respon- 
sibility for the preparation of teachers ? 
Second, is the school staff interested 
in studying and improving its own 
curriculum and its instructional tech- 
niques? We feel that such intang- 
ibles as morale, enthusiasm and inter- 
est in experimentation are more im- 
portant than size, prestige, or repu- 
tation. 


We are anxious to enlist the co- 


operation of successful teachers who 
are actively working on improving 
their teaching. Such teachers, we feel, 
will provide opportunities for the stu- 
dent teacher to try out his ideas. We 
feel that supervised teaching is e€S- 
sentially a problem-solving situation. 
We believe that the chief contribu- 
tion of supervised teaching is the ex- 
perience of facing a real teaching sit- 
uation, analyzing it, acting upon 
those principles of education which 
the student understands, and then 
with the help of the experienced 
teacher, evaluating the whole pro- 
Cess. 

Building a common understanding 
of the purposes we hope to achieve 
many different 
distributed 
state, presents one of our most chall- 


lenging tasks. We recognize that the 


among so teachers, 


widely throughout the 


supervising teacher sets the tone of 
student teaching and more than any 
other person determines the quality 
of the experience. By considering the 
whole state, rather than only that area 
contagious to the campus, our prov- 
ince, the available number of super- 
ior supervising teachers is vastly in- 
creased. The fact that we are able 
the best qualified 
teachers makes the job of training 


to search out 


less difficult. At the present time we 
provide help for cooperating teachers 
and administrators in five ways. 
First, the Director and the Depart- 
mental Supervisors hold informal per- 
sonal conferences at the school. Such 
conferences are especially important 
when a school is first entering the 
program. The Departmental Super- 
visor or the Director is expected to 


' visit each cooperating teacher at least 


three times each quarter. Second, a 
bulletin describing the philosophy 
and purposes of the program, and sug- 
gesting specific procedures is given 
to each person concerned.* Third, 
(Continued on page 132) 


*Division of Teaching Bulletin 1950- 
1051, “The Off-Campus Full Time 
Supervised Teaching Program, Sec- 
ondary Level,” (Mimeographed) 
1950, Indiana State Teachers College. 
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pil groups and different curriculum pre 
and administrative organizations, and ler 
f | located for student convenience and ad 
U stall accessibility. 
u 
It is recognized by the staff, and thr 
the reader may discover that, at pres- th 
€ 
| dll | | ent, the program lor the preparation the 
ol elementary teachers is more nearly ti 
10) 
in harmony wth some olf the above 
d Bal ETS standards than with others. As a 
ra 
faculty we subscribe to these prin- 
a 
f ll ] th ciples and we have found them very mn 
n 
tur 
Director of Elemen iary La boratory Experiences Professional La boratory Experiences the 
ie Brean Indiana State Teachers College Prior to Student Teaching It 
Terre Haute, Indiana di me 
3 n providing pro essional aboratory 
23 For the past several vears consid- sional laboratory experiences for ele- experiences for college students pre- “ 
ia * erable attention has been given to mentary teachers, staff members were paring to teac h. the facilities of the 7 
ways ol improving the program for guided by the following newly adopt- college laboratory School. the near. ihe 
the preparation ol elementary teach- ed standards of the American Assoc- by public schools. and the commu. ly 
ers at Indiana State Teachers College. — iation ol Colleges for Teacher Edu- nity surrounding the college are uli. ul 
tim 
2 Special attention has been given to cation.’ lized. At present most, hut not all. of 
ways of providing |. “Professional laboratory experl- the contacts which the college stu. | om 
college students ences should be an inte oral part ol with ea 
the work of each year of college. tha 
2. The professional program should situations prior to his student 
ek lo teach with more be designed to afford opportunity for teaching experience occur in the col- wil 
ee opportunities to responsible participation in the major lege Laboratory School. In arranging | 
ork with child ‘eas ol the teachers work fessional labor: 
work with children afeas OF the teachers WOrk. for these prolessional laboratory ex- 
ol elementary school Choice ol laboratory situation periences in the college Laboratory 
Effort and length of time spent there will hool 4] 
vary with individuals. Each exper- the various college instructors ord 
C3 been made to in- ience should be long enough to help work closely with the elementary - 
crease both the the student achieve the purpose lor teachers. the present time this 
age number and qual- which he ente red upon It. elementary stalf consists of twelve 
1. Guidance of professional labora- 


ity of these contacts. regular elementary teachers, includ. 


To this end the Coordinator of Pro- 
fessional Education, staff members in 
the Department of Education and in 
the Division of Teaching, laboratory 
School teachers, and other faculty 
members have worked cooperatively. 
Although we have not vel accom- 
plished all that we hope to achieve, 
-much has been done to improve the 


program for the preparation of ele- 


should he al all 
times in terms olf basic educational 


tory) expertences 
principles. Giuidance should demon 
strate the principles recommended for 
use in working with children and 
youth. 

5. The development of these 
periences should be the joint respons- 
ibility of the person directly respons- 
ible in the laboratory situation and 
the college representatives most close- 
ly associated with the student's ac- 


ing the kindergarten teacher, a teach- 
er of a nursery school group, a teach- 
er ol an ungraded group, and a teach- 
er of a group ol physically handi- 
capped children. There are also teach- 
ers of art. music, and physical edu- 
cation. The principal and assistant 
pring ipal, who also have the respons. 
ibility for administering the secondary 


school, cooperate in making the pro- 


tivities in the laboratory situation. cer 


mentary teachers. It is the purpose gram function. Instructors of college 


0. There is need tor laboratory fa- 
| of this article to describe briefly the cilities sulliciently extensive to pro classes and | aboratory School teach- Ile 
program of professional laboratory vide lor each student contact with ers work in close cooperation with the pro 
experiences, with special emphasis on Director of Elementary Laboratory 
yrovide acts w ‘re é 
the student teaching program. Some I-xperien es who is charged with the 
attenticn will also be siven to prob- responsibility of coordinating the tio 
é ‘As: é 
lems encountered and to recommend- for Teac her [-ducation. Sub commit program of professional laboratory eX- ao 
ations for the improvement of the tee on Professional | Laboratory Ex- periences al the elementary level. & 
program. Recommended Standards Thronshout the four years of the 
A Point of Relating SOD Professional Laboratory student's college experience he has 
rofesstonal Laboratory Experiences Evaluative Collin, The sch 
In planning a program of proles- iation. 1049. dren in approximately fifteen different 
M: 
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professional and prolessionalized con- 


tent courses. Space will not permil 
a description of all of the many oppor- 
tunities for contacts with children 
throughout the four year period of 
the student's preparation. However. 
the following will give some indica- 
tion of the nature of the program. 

Several procedures are used in ar- 
ranging for the prospective teacher to 
have contacts with children of ele 
mentary school age. There is oppor- 
tunity for some group observation of 
the work of the laboratory School. 
lt was decided by a group of faculty 
members, including the entire Educa- 
lion [epartment, the Division of 
Teaching, and representatives from 
the |_aboratory School staff that twen- 
ty college students should be the max- 
imum number to observe at any one 
lime, that the college instructor would 
confer with the Laboratory School 
teacher before a group observes. and 
that the laboratory School instructor 
whose group is observed should meet 
with the college teacher after the 
observation to participate in or lead 
a discussion of the observation. 

There are opportunities for small 
groups of students to observe the 
activities of children and individual 
observations are being made constant- 
ly. Many opportunities are provided 
for college students to participate in 
the activities of a group of elementary 
children. Planning by the college 
instructor and the | Laboratory School 
teacher takes place in advance ol this 
participation, and the student ar- 
ranges a time for a meeting with the 
Laboratory School teacher. 

A very brief description of some ol 
ihe laboratory experiences which re- 
cently occurred in college classes will 
give some idea of the program. An 
illustration will be taken from one 
professional course in each of the four 
years. 

In a freshmen course in “Orienta 
lion in Education” the entire class 
made a tour of the | aboratory School 
building. On this tour they met the 
principal, noted the physical selling, 
observed children from the nursery 


school through the twelfth grade at 


May, 1950 


work and actually stepped into one 


elementary room to observe briefly 
a group of children and the setting 
in which they live and work. Each 
student in the class was also asked 
to observe for three hours in the Lab- 
oratory School, spending an hour with 
each of three groups, a primary group, 
an intermediate grade Croup, and a 
junior high school group. 

In a sophomore course in “Child 
Psychology” each college student ob- 
served each group from the nursery 
school through the sixth erade at least 
once. Each student also made a study 
of an individual child in either the 
Laboratory School or in one of the 
cooperating schools. Those who 
worked in the | aboratory School met 
with the Director of elementary Lah. 
oratory Experiences as a group, for 


orientation. and then 


individually 
with the | Laboratory School instruc. 
tor in whose group the child to be 
studied was located. The college in 
structor provided the college student 
with a “Child Study Form” calling 
lor many items of information about 
the child. This form is left with the 
| _aboratory School teacher at the end 
of the term and frequently contains 
child that 


would otherwise not have been made 


information about the 
available. The college student also 
prepares an extended written report 
of his study of the child. This report 
contains such items of information as: 


child. hack 


ground, physical development, mental 


description ol home 
development. social and emotional ad- 
justment, samples of the child’s school 
work, and a report of home visits and 
personal interviews. 

The junior course, “Principles of 
Teaching, requires that the college 
student spend one hour each week 
with a group ol children of the age 
with which he plans to work as a 
student teacher. Frequently students 
spend more than the one hour per 
week with the croup. The emphasis in 
this course is placed on participation. 
The amount of actual participation 


with the 


many students state thal these con- 


varies circumstances but 


facts are among the most valuable 


of those experienced during their col 
lege preparation. 

In a senior course in The Elemen 
tary Curriculum” the student ob 
serves, and where conditions permit 
participates with a view to obtaining 
all the help possible in the area ol 
curriculum. Ele looks espe¢ ially for 
the smnitiation, development,-and cul 
mination of units, and for the nature 
and utilization of instructional mater 
ials which aid in the administration 
of the curriculum. 

The illustrations of protessional 
laboratory experiences used here are 
typical of what is done in connection 
with other professional courses and 
are not intended to present a com 
nlete picture. The staff is constantly 


working to improve the program. 
The Student Feaching Program 


For several years faculty members 
at Indiana State Teachers College 
have been working toward the estab- 
lishment of a full time student teach- 
ing program. With the opening of the 
lall quarter of the 1949-1950 school 
year, elementary student teachers were 
viven the opportunity to enroll for 
lull time. all day student teaching. 
In the lormer program the student 
teacher engaged in student teaching 
lor a part ol each day for at least 
two quarters. In the new program he 
engages in student teaching the en 
tire day lor one full quarter of twelve 
weeks. This vear has been a period 
of transition in which some students 
student 


are enrolled for part time 


teaching and take other college 
courses, while others are enrolled on 
the full time basis. It has been most 
sratilving to discover that during the 
“pring quarter almost’ one hundred 
percent of the regular elementary stu- 
dents engaged in student teaching 
are enrolled on the full time basis. 
is espe ially significant in view 
| the fact that enrollment on the full 
time basis was not made compulsory 
lor this vear. 

[-lementary student teachers enroll 
lor sixteen quarter hours of credit 
which is a full load at this institution. 


(Continued on page 134) 
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Terre Haute. Indiana 


The organization ol the prolession- 
al education curriculum in the teach- 
ers college as a part of the training of 
secondary teachers presents a series of 
signilicant problems. What courses 
to oller, what to include in each 
course, and the integration of the 
courses are only a few. It has often 
been the contention of many people. 
and perhaps rightly so. that such a 
curriculum is highly subjective, andas 
a result, contains excessive repetition 
and duplication. lt is the claim of 
others that a professional education 
curriculum is, in a majority of instan- 
Ces, highly theoretical and of little 
practical value to the student who is 
preparing for the teaching profession. 
With these ideas in mind and with 
the desire of curriculum improvement 
uppermost, the Department of Edu- 
cation at Indana State Teachers Col- 
lege made an appraisal of the proles- 
sional education curriculum during 
the school year, 1948-49. A phase of 
this appraisal was a questionnaire sur- 
vey of the graduating seniors, in the 
secondary area, concerning their at- 
titudes toward and opinions of the 
required courses in professional edu- 
cation. The survey was initiated dur- 
ing the Spring Term, 1949. 

A number of limitations to this 
lype of survey are readily apparent. 
In the first place, a survey of opinions 


infallible. 


constant 


and attitudes is never 


Opinions are subject to 
changes and are affected by many un- 
dermined and uncontrollable factors. 
Second, there is the question of quali- 
lication of the respondents. The grad- 


uating seniors had nearly completed 
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Head, Department of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 


the Professional Curriculum 


Charles W. Hardaway 


Director of Research and Testing 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


their academic training but had no 
actual experience involving the meth- 
ods and theories studied in proles- 
sional education. Were they quali- 
fied, then. to make such an evalua- 
tion? It is the belief of the writers, 
however, that the respondents were 
in a position to appraise their proles- 
sional education in so far as it cor- 
with their 


related and integrated 


methods practice teaching 
courses. Also, it is assumed that even 
though attitudes and opinions are 
somewhat erratic and subjective, they 
are important and should not be over- 
looked in an appraisal of the profes- 
education. Not 


these limitations. and others. the sur- 


sional overlooking 
vey was completed and _ is reported 
herewith: 

Preliminary data. At the present 
time students enrolled on a secondary 
curriculum are required to take five 
education. 
(Orienta- 
tion in Education), Education 220 
(Cjeneral 


311 (Principles of Secondary E-duca- 


courses in professional 


These are Education 111 


Psychology), E-ducation 


tion). Education 322 (E-ducational 


Psyc hology), and Education 331 
(Principles of Teaching). In addition 
to the five courses listed, each stu- 
dent is required to take two methods 
courses, and two courses ol practice 
teaching: however, these courses are 
not under the direction of the Edu- 
cation Department. 

The questionnaire was mailed to 
558 seniors who were to complete 
the end of the 
Second Summer Term, 1049. Usable 


replies were received from 124, or 34.6 


their education by 


per cent. In tabulating the data, the 


writers included inlormation 


only 
supplied by students who had cCOom- 
pleted three or more olf the required 


COUFSES. 


SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 
Excessive duplication or repetition. 
ltem number one covered by the 


think 


there was excessive duplication and 


questionnaire was: Do you 
repetition in the required courses in 
professional education? One hundred 
and fifteen responded to this item. 
Sixty-six, or per cent, stated 
“No: & or 6.9 per cent said “Yes” 


hut cited no illustration or example 


ol repetition or duplication: and 4]. 


or 33.7 per cent stated “Yes” and in- 
dicated an area or areas of duplica- 
tion. The chief areas of duplication 
indicated by the students were phas- 
es of educational psvchology, meth- 
ods, prin iples and history of educa- 
tion. 

Practical value of courses. The re- 
spondents were also asked lo rank 
the courses in prolessional edu ation 
in the order of practical value. Tab. 
ulation revealed that there was no 
single outstanding course as far as 
practical value is concerned in rela- 
tion to the other courses. On the bas- 
is of weighted points, General Psy- 
chology ranked first, closely lollowed 
by Principles of Teaching. However, 
Principles of Teaching was ranked 
lirst by 41, 


chology received 33 lirst-plac e rank- 


whereas General Psy- 


ings. Principles of Secondary 
ranked 11 


Educational Psychology, but it was 


cation points ahead ol 
ranked by 14 more persons than was 
Leduc ational Psyc hology. The study 
indicated that all courses with the 
exception of QOryrientation in E-duca- 
tion have evident elements of practi- 
cal value. 

Harmony of theory and_ practice. 
A major objective of the survey was 
to discover whether or not the. stu- 
dents believed that the theory stress- 
ed in prolessional education was in 
harmony with specilic methods 
courses and = with practice teaching. 


Responses were obtained 
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pupils on this item. Sixty-nine, or 39 


per cent replied that theory and prac- 
tice were in harmony; 8, or 6.8 per 
cent, stated that the theory did nol 
harmonize with methods and prac- 
lice but gave no examples of discord: 
40, or 34.2 per cent felt that there 
was a conflict between theory and 
methods, and cited areas of conflict 
or dillerence. The principal sources 
ol disharmony (in the words of re- 
spondents) were as follows: “Too 
much theory not practical;” “No 
freedom in practice teaching, critic 
controls methods; you don't teach as 
you were taught; nol permitted to 
follow principles; Theory conflicted 
with methods and practice; Theory 
too ideal, too general, not applica- 
ble. vague, indefinite. 

The last question asked in the 
questionnaire was: Were the proles- 
sional education courses of value to 
you in your methods courses and in 
your practice teaching 7 Ninety-two 
replied in the allirmative to this item, 
and 24 replied that such courses were 
of no value. The areas in which 
there was little benefit from the edu- 
cation courses were planning, class- 
room problems and discipline, and 
visual aids. The Ways or areas In 
which the education courses were ol 
value as cited by 79 of the 92 re- 
plying ‘yes to this item were: Plan- 
ning and presentation of subject mat- 
ler, l 'nderstanding of children and 
behavior, Background for teaching, 
Psychology of teaching and learning, 
Evaluation, Individual  dillerences, 
Discipline, and Background for un- 
derstanding problems of pupils. 

A final phase of the questionnaire 
survey was designed to give the re- 
spondent an opportunity to present 
any suggstions which, he felt, would 
improve the present ollering in pro- 
lessional education. The response 
was excellent on ths item, and many 
splendid and constructive sugges- 
lions were olfered. The suggestions 
lell into a few large major categories 
and will not be presented ver batim 
herein. The outstanding suggestions 
lor improving the curriculum in pro- 


lessional education were concerned 


May. 1050 


with requiring more practical work, 
more observations, and more practice 
lea hing. lt was also felt that a closer 
coordination of methods, theory and 
practice teaching would be an im- 


provement in the curriculum. 


SUMMARY OF THE SURVEY 
The survey revealed many signili- 
cant points which might well be con- 
sidered in an overall evaluation of 
the prolessional education curricu- 
lum. 
Although 


per cent of the respondents believed 


approximately 40 


there was excessive duplication and 
repetition in the required professional 
education courses and although 34 
per cent felt that there was discord 
between theory and practice, 80 per 
cent indicated that their professional 
education was of practical value to 
them. 

2. The chief areas of duplication 
indicated by the students were phas- 
es of educational psychology, meth- 
ods. principles.- and history of edu- 
cation. In the professional training of 
teachers these areas are extremely im- 
portant and undoubtedly necessitate 
considerable stress, and perhaps some 
repetition and duplication in these 
areas is quite justifiable. 

>. Apparently, there is little belief 
en the part of the students that there 
is one outstanding course, but that 
all contain practical values for the 
prospective teacher. General psychol- 
ogy. educational psychology, princi- 
ples of secondary education, and 
principles of teaching all received ra- 
ther consistent’ rankings as far as 
their practical value was involved. 
Orientation in Education ranked low 
in this category, but this is under- 
standable when one views the pur- 
pose of the course. It is not designed 
so much for practical value and ap- 
plication, but is offered to provide 
the student with a foundation for the 


subsequent courses in education. 


STEPS TOWARD 
REORGANIZATION AND 
REVISION OF CURRICULUM 


The Education Department felt 


the first task—but one which would 
take a considerable amount of time 
lor completion—was to reexamine in 
detail the objectives of the education 
department. As a result, it was decid- 
ed that work would be started im- 
mediately to set up objectives, decide 
what experiences would best meet 
them, and then. possibly, reorganize 
courses so that all of the work would 
more directly and more ably meet the 
students’ needs. 

As a result, the Education faculty 
has met for two-hour sessions a num- 
Ler of times throughout the vear to 
discuss the matter of what qualities, 
abilities, attitudes, and understand- 
ings a teacher must have to be of the 
greatest help to those she teaches. 
The group has endeavored to be con- 
crete, yet comprehensive, and it has 
taken them many discussion periods 
and a considerable amount of small- 
committee meetings to arrive at the 
detailed statement of these impera- 
tives for a teacher. Their next task 
was to discover the experiences which 
a student should have if he is to de- 
velop the characteristics needed. The 
stalf is just now in the process of 
working out this part of the task and 
it will not be until next year that they 
will get to the matter of considering 
the possible complete remaking of 
courses in terms of these objectives 
and experiences. 

In the meantime it was felt that 
whatever else might be done to better 
the education department's offerings 
immediately should be started. 

The teachers of general psychol- 
ogy and educational psychology met 
to discuss the subject matter and ex- 
periences now included in those 
courses. As a result of this work, it 
is believed that any unnecessary 
overlappings have been eliminated. 
Similarly the teachers of principles of 
teaching and of principles of second- 
ary education talked over what was 
done in these classes and again here 
agreement was reached in regard to 
areas where there might he overlap- 
ping, and such unnecessary repetition 
of experiences was eliminated. 


(Continued on page 135) 
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and Development 


Lloyd fl. Smith 


Associate Professor of I-ducation 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre [laute. Indiana 


In an attempt to integrate the tradi- 


tional subject matter materials of 
General Psychology. Child Psychol- 
ogy, Adoles« ent Psychology and 
cational Psychology and at the same 
time allord valuable experiences in 


working with chil- 


‘Teachers 
the 


vear been conduct- 


has for past 
ing an exploration 
in the nature of a 


COUFSe called “Hu- 


is being used rather 
than “experimentation 
the fact that present activilies are In 
no manner thought of as being ac 
curale enough to constitute scientitic 
experimentation nor do the persons 
directing the program feel that they 
know enough about the problems in- 
volved to set up a scientilic experi- 
ment. [his stage ol the work will 
necessarity have to follow the present 
period of exploraton. 
With the the Fall 
(Juarter of the school year 1949-50 


the machinery lor handling the ex. 


opening ol 


ploration was set into operation. It 
was agreed that two groups ol twenty- 
five students each, together with two 
instructors, would compose the per 
sonnel of the course for the entire 
calendar year. steering committee 
the 


head of the department of education, 


consisting of Iwo instructors, 
and the coordinator of prolessional 
education held periodic meelings and 
had as its function the ouidane e of 
the entire program. This committee 
had at its disposal the services of 


dren. Indiana State 


College 


man Growth and 
Development. The 
word “exploration” 


because of 


interested staff members as well as 
resource persons from the community. 
The first’ major task of the steering 
committee was the selection of stu- 
dent personnel, This was done hy 
presenting the program to large groups 
of sophomore students who were en- 
rolled in psychology courses for the 
Fall Verm. Following presentation 
of the program the students were GiV- 
en the privilege of asking questions 
about the program. After providing 
al period of twenty-four hours for the 
students to think through the proposal 
lor themselves and to discuss it with 
their fellow students, they were 
tended the privilege of volunteering 
lor the course with the understanding 
that not all would be selected because 
of the limited number who could he 
handled by two instructors. Records 
of all volunteers were compiled and 
it was learned that about twice as 


had 


could be accommodated. The steer- 


many students volunteered as 
ing committee then set up criteria of 
selection which included such things 
aS age, Sex, elementary majors, sec- 
ondary majors, previous courses in 
education, previous experiences, schol- 
arship standings, etc. With these cri- 
teria in mind two sections of 23. stu- 
dents each were then selected with 
an attempt being made to have the 
Iwo groups equated as nearly as pos- 
sible. but at the same time permitting 
Hexibility rather than holding to 
definite, rigid requirements. 

The steering committee then agreed 
upon two major points. The first of 
these was an agreement as to the ma- 
jor subject materials that would be 
included in the course: and the sec- 
ond that the two sections would ap- 


proach the materials dillerently. One 


section would study all aspects of the 
child at a given age level and pro- 
ceed to suceeding levels of maturity 
until all age levels had been studied. 
The other section would study one 
aspect of the individual, such as emo- 
lional life, and study that aspect at 
all levels of maturity before consider- 
ing a second. While it is recognized 
that it is difficult to make the above 
approaches exactly as indicated, how- 
ever an attempt has been made to 
stay with these approaches in general. 

Starting with the very first class 
meeting the students have had a 
large part in building the course, They 
suggesl the things they would like 
lo study, bring up problems they 
have encountered and seek solutions 
to their own wants and needs. As a 
result the classes are quite informal. 
There is much group and individual 
work, and the students are seeking 
knowledges which are vital for them. 
The first problem encountered by the 
students of both classes was that of 
printed materials for the course. It 
was decided by them that there was 
no one textbook adequate for the 
course. However, since many of the 
students preferred to have materials 
handy for their use at various times it 
was agreed that each student would 
purchase three books for his own use 
and for exchange with other members 
of the class. Though consultation with 
the instructors they selected books of 
leading writers from the entire area 
of psychology. As a result there were 
very few cases in which two students 
had any of the same books. Another 
solution to the materials problem was 
the selection of a large group of 
materials from the library which were 
on reserve and readily available to 
everyone. Other materials are avail- 
able in the library, but have not been 
placed on reserve. Another problem 
which was encountered very early 
was the availability of actual experi- 
ences with children in the immediate 
community. Discussion of this prob- 
lem led to the development of a long 
list of possibilities and finally culmin- 
ated in the formation of a committee 


of twelve students, six from each 
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class, which took as its purpose a 
thorough study of the resources of 
the community which could provide 
valuable worthwhile pre - student 
teaching experiences with children. 
To work with this committee the ser- 
vices of two interested faculty mem- 
bers were solicited, namely, the direc- 
tor of elementary and secondary stu- 
dent teac hing. Through cooperative 
sroup planning this committee devel- 
oped a workable blank on which to 
collect data valuable to the classes 
in selection of experiences which they 
might like to have. These blanks made 
provisions for the recording of infor- 
mation such as the following: name 
of organization, location, telephone 
number, person in charge, types of 


activities available, most desirable 


- hours for visitation, number. age, and 


sex ol children in attendance, and 
number of observers who could be ac- 
commodated at one time. The com- 
munity was surveyed and all infor- 
mation typed and filed in the class- 
room where it was available to stu- 
dents as they needed it. 

A selected list of films has been 


developed largely through the services 


| of the director of visual education 


and the coordinator of laboratory ex- 
periences. These films were used 
whenever it was thought they had 
something to contribute to the class, 
were sometimes shown a second time 
and were not shown according lo a 
regular schedule. 

Very early in the first quarter a 
student in one section set forth the 
proposition that it might be well for 
each person to keep a diary of all that 
happened. This suggestion led to a 
discussion of exactly what is involved 
in the keeping of a diary and the im- 
portance of such a record. The group 
linally decided that it would be wise 
and helpful if an accurate diary could 
be kept of all that actually took place 
within the classroom with references 
lo things that were done outside of the 
classroom. It was agreed that a class 
diary would be made with the stu- 
dents taking turns, one student hav- 
ing the responsibility of keeping the 


diary for two days only and the next 
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student having a like responsibility 
lor the next two days and so on down 
the list. The original was kept by the 
instructor and a carbon was sent to 
the coordinator of prolessional edu- 
cation so that additional copies could 
be made for the steering committee 
and other interested persons. Starting 
with the second term of the school 
year, the students decided that they 
should make a second carbon to be 
kept in the classroom for reference by 
the students any time desired. Since 
the diary is an informal student record 
it is not available for publication even 
though it is quite revealing. However, 
the following quotaton is lifted from 
the diary of November 22, 1949, and 
illustrates what was happening on 
one particular day: “Class began 
with a discussion of methods of study 
ing children. The methods suggested 
by the ( lass members were as follows: 
anecdotal records, biographical rec 
ords, child study, rating scales, class 
room visitations and time samples,” 
lt might be added that the meat from 
the above quotation provided dis- 
cussion topics lor several days to fol- 
low. enriched by considerable read- 
ing matter and actual experience with 
some ol the suggested methods. 

The discussion of rating scales 
promoted considerable research on the 
topic and culminated in the actual 
construction of a rating scale. The 
class divided itself into four groups 
following the discussion of the topic 
and the pooling of ideas, and devel: 
oped a rating scale of its own. This 
scale is now in mimeographed form 
and used by the students as they see 
fit in their work with children either 
as individuals or Groups. Although 
the scale is far from perlect, it is the 
work of the student and contains the 
major ilems that most experts would 
consider important in the study ol a 
child. From this same study there 
evolved the individual child study 
part ol the program. This too called 
for much research and considerable 
discussion ol the problems involved. 
The class decided that it would like 
lor each student to study one child 


intensively lor a period ol three 


months or more and would like to 
keep a record of some type. This again 
led to a pooling ol ideas with the 
result that committees were formed 
and reports were made to the class 
setting forth the specilic things that 
must go into a child study. This was 
handled in a manner that allowed 
llexibility in order to meet the needs 
of the students. Since these activities 
necessitated work with children in 
the | aboratory School details for 
procedure were worked out in a joint 
meeting of both college classes, the 
Stalf and the 


steering committee. Later in the vear 


laboratory School 


a second joint meeling was held in 
order to discuss the problems which 
had been encountered, to seek Ppossi- 
ble solutions to the problems, and to 
provide answers to questions aroused 
within the students as a result of their 
experiences. 

In order to show that available re- 
sources were used it should be point- 
ed out that a group of intelligent and 
educated parents formed a panel and 
discussed the problems of “Child Be- 
havior in the Home,” just al the time 
that the college class was looking into 
the problem. In another instance, 
when the topic ol “Play” was being 
opened by the class, a specialist from 
the women's physical education de- 
partment was brought in to open the 


When the 


brought up the problem ol handling 


discussion. students 
exceptional children a staff member 
of the Special Education Clinic was 
brought in to lead the discussion and 
a trip was made by the class to the 
clinic to see some of the work that 
is done by that part of the college. 
Pre-school children were brought to 
the classroom for study and observa- 
tion and the classes visited in the 
homes of children to see them in 
their normal environments. One full 
day was spent in visiting the schools 
of a neighboring town in order to 
have additional experiences with chil- 
dren in various learning situations. 

In an attempt to point up a little 
more fully just what was done in the 
way ol actual contacts with children 


(Continued on page 136) 
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The exploratory course in Basic 
State 


Teachers College may he an example 


(Communications at Indiana 


of Alexander Pope's 


Be not the first by whom the new are 


tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 


The idea of fusing the instruction 


on writing and speaking (frequently 


including reading and the art of lis- 


tening) into one continuous course 


has been a matter of experiment in 
several progressive institutions of col- 
lege grade in the country during the 
last decade. Communication courses 
ot such institutions as the University 
of Minnesota, Michigan State Col- 
lege and Florida State College are 
examples of programs that have re- 
ceived acceptance at their home in- 
stitutions and have had their influ- 
ence on instruction at other places. 
These and 
courses are discussed in a very read- 


able book. Communication in Gener- 


other communication 


al Education.* 

On the whole, curriculums in com- 
munication attempt to provide the 
students with knowledge and activi- 
ties which will make them better 
readers and listeners, better speakers 
and writers. Since much about how 
to write well or to speak more elfect- 
ively is learned by reading the writ- 


ings of others or listening critically 


'The committee responsible for the 
development of the Communications 


(Course consisted of Dr. Laban Smith. 


chairman, Dr. Joseph Schick, Mr. 
James R. Boyle, and Miss Ruth Butts. 
“Earl James McGrath, Editor, Com- 
munication in General Education 
(Wm. C. Brown, Co., Dubuque, 
lowa, 1949). 
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when others speak, a course which 
combines instruction in all four of 
these aspects of communication ought 
lo give the student the best oppor- 
tunity to improve himself. Alert teach- 
ing should be able to point out to 
the student for the student's improve- 
ment the psychological interactions 
among all phases of communication. 
Such a course the communications 
committee at Indiana State Teachers 
College attempted to construct. 

For two years belore the present 
committee began its elforts, commit 
tees ol varying personnel worked on 
a communications course at Indiana 
State Teachers College. A report of 
the work of the previous committees 
is no part of the present committee s 
responsibility, but it can be said sum- 
marily that their work furnished evi- 
dence to the Administration that the 
communication movement, as it may 
be called, probably had something 
substantial to contribute to the Indi- 
ana State Teachers College curricu- 
lum, and the present committee was 
appointed to construct a course thal 
would answer local need as nearly as 
possible. 

It was realized that such an under- 
taking would be arduous, and each 
of the four members of the committee. 
two teachers of Speech and two of 
English, was relieved of one course 
in his teaching responsibilities for 
the first two quarters of the vear. The 
chairman was granted release from 
one course for an additional quarter. 
As a part of his remaining teaching 
load, each member of the committee 
was scheduled to teach one class in 
communication, with a student en- 
rollment of twenty-five. 

Immediately upon its organization 


in the Spring of 1949, the committee 


began the work of choosing texts 


agreeing upon modes of selecting 
students, and laving down enough in. 
structional plans to get the course olf 
to a firm beginning in the opening of 
the Fall Quarter, 1949. 


HOW THE COMMITTEE 
FUNCTIONED 

Throughout the year 1949-50 the 
committee held a regular two-hour 
weekly meeting and worked cooper- 
atively to construct a course which 
will take the Indiana State Teachers 
College freshman from where we find 
him typically as a reader, writer, lis. 
tener, and speaker and develop him 
to the point of collegiate competence 
in these activities. At) each weekly 
meeting olf the committee, each mem- 
ber was given assignments to investi- 
gate, invent, or modily some block of 
instructional material and bring his 
best efforts back to the committee for 
criticism, modilication, acceptance or 
refusal, Some examples of such as- 
signments to individual committee 
members are: researches on spelling, 
the study and use of the dictionary, 
panel discussion technique, and ef. 
lective ways ol criticizing students 
perlormances in the interpretation of 
literature. These specimens show some 
of the variety of such assignments 
and something ol the size and nature 
of them. Frequently the individual 
committee member finally completed 
the assignment hy providing a set ol 
spelling words of suitable scope de- 
rived from adequate sources, a mim- 
eographed suide lo dictionary study 
or to panel discussions. Such tangible 
tools became a part of the communi. 
cation course's stock of equipment. 
Where possible the assignments were 
made to him who was by previous 
education and experience obviously 
best able to cope with the work. 
Where matters new to all were un- 
dertaken, such as a brief introduction 
to the world of non-verbal communi- 
cation, the responsibility lor inventing 
a two or three day experimental as- 
signment went to the committee mem- 
ler who had had the lemerity to men- 


tion the idea. 
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For the opening of the Fall Quarter 
the committee had, during the pre- 
vious spring, agreed upon a curricu- 
lar unit of some three weeks’ dura- 
tion with which the communication 
course would start off. Getting to 
work promptly in the fall with its 
regular meetings and regular indi- 
the 


was able to outline roughly the activ- 


vidual assignments, committee 
ities for the whole year and begin to 
construct very early in the year the 
detailed daily assignments for the 


Fall Many 


with non-commilttee members in the 


(Juarter. consultations 
Speech and English departments, as 
well as with the Dean of Instruc- 
the 


own daily classroom experiences made 


tion, and committee member's 
weighty critical contributions to each 
decision the committee made. Well 
before the Fall Ouarter ended a syl- 
labus for that quarter was completed 
and the for the Winter 
Quarter begun. 

There was a constant attempt to 
lose no instructional values for the 
freshmen which other language arts 
courses in the curriculum had been 

Such 
the 


hampering burden (though doubtless 


providing. solicitation was 


probably committees greatest 
a healthful one) throughout the first 
half of the vear. At this time confer- 
ences with the Dean of Instruction 
made it clear that we had probably 
heen too solicitous to keep all and 
add more: for the rest of the vear the 
committee found itself able to work 


with more freedom and originality. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 
In selecting one hundred students 
for the four classes in Communica- 
lions, it was agreed that the com- 
munication course of three quarters 
in lenoth would fulfill the student's 
graduation requirement in lieu of 
the three courses described in the col- 
lege catalogue. (English 111, Fresh- 
man English, with the emphasis on 


emphasizing the elements of public 


correct’ written forms: Speech 


speaking: and Speech 265, the oral 
interpretation of literature. 
Since the 


communication course 
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was to continue throughout the whole 
lreshman year, it was considered wise 
lo eliminate from registration in the 
course any freshman who might have 
severe dilliculty with language art or 
any who might find college a less 
inviting environment than he may 
have anticipated. To do as much as 
could be done to provide a stable 
enrollment in the course, the names of 
two hundred freshmen who were con- 
sidered eligible were furnished the 
Registrar for his suidance in program- 
ming, The freshmen of this list stood 
in the upper half of their high school 
classes and had shown 
difficulty with English 


(nor with 


vraduating 
no specilic 
courses in high school 
speech courses, if they had had them). 
This selection basis was not intended 
to provide thick cream to the com- 
munication course; most students who 
come to the college are from the up- 
per half of their high school oradu- 
ating classes, and to select students 
exclusively from that category would 
exclude only about 15 per cent of the 
lreshman class. 

Those whose names did not ap- 
pear on the 200-name list were not 
actually excluded from enrollment 
in the communication course, how- 
ever, lor the course was listed in the 
college catalog under both the Speech 
[Department and the English epart- 
ment ollerings and all students were 
thereby invited to enroll in the course 
il they desired. There were approxt- 
mately 10 such voluntary enrollments 
among the 100 students who started 
the course, the other 90 being pro- 
srammed for the course by the Regis- 
trars olfice in the regular guidance 
and programming procedures which 
that office carries out for each fresh- 
man class. 

At the first regular meeting of the 
classes, the students were told about 
the communications course, what ma- 
jor activities it would probably pro- 
vide, and the three courses for which 
it would give equivalent credit. Any- 
one who wished to disenroll was giv- 
en the opportunity to do so. Since the 
was to con- 


communication course 


tinue through the vear, with no sec- 


tion repeating any of the work, a 
spec ial provision had to be made for 
any who received an F. It was agreed 
with the Registrar and others in the 
Administration that the student who 
failed any quarter s work of communi- 
cation would be assigned by his in- 
take one of the three 


courses previously discussed to make 


structor to 


up his deficiency. Which of the three 
courses the student failed would take 
was determined by which of the three 
courses most completely represented 
a litting prescription for the student's 
shortages. Since the same students 
would generally remain with the same 
teacher, it was further agreed with 
the Administration that it was pos- 
sible to use the grade of “deferred 
credit, sparingly, (instead of F) if 
the teacher judged the student capa- 
ble of making up some deficiency as 
the vear went on. 

All these considerations were made 
clear to the students, and they were 
strongly urged to drop the communi- 
cations course early in the term and 
take one of the other three courses if 
they so desired. Out of the one hun- 
dred students, four dropped and fol- 
lowed the series of separate courses; 
four others took the places thus va- 
cated and the year started with a full 
complement of 25 students in each 


of the four classes. 


SELECTION OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
The texts selected for the course 
were for the most part new to this 


campus. The selection presented in 


“The dictionary and specitic texts 
were: 

Barnhart, Clarence L., ed., The 
American College Dictionary, Harper 
& Bros., New York, 1948. 

Crocker, Lionel and Eich, Louis 
Oral Reading, Prentice-Hall, 
New York, 1947. 

Monroe, Alan H.. Speech, Scott, 
Foresman Co., New York, 1949. 

Summey,. George, Jr. and Abbott, 
John Paul, A Manual for College 
English, Ronald Press, New York, 
1947. 

Wise, J. Hooper; Cengleten, J. E.: 
Spivey. Herman, E.;: and Morris, 
Alden C., The Meaning in Reading. 
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at least one instance a new emphasis 
which the communication committee 
agreed to give, an emphasis on the 
teaching of careful, analytical read- 
ing for content. Besides the formal 
texts and the dictionary, certain other 
instructional materials were used, 
such as editions of the local news- 
paper, mimeographed phonetic exer- 
cises, spelling lists, standard judging 
forms to aid in criticizing speeches 
and oral readings, and outlines of 
certain procedures (for instance, 
ways in which to organize and con- 
duct panel discussions). 

The students were requested to 
purchase the dictionary and all texts 
at the beginning of the fall quarter. 
This was considered highly desirable, 
since the program of the course called 
for a broad introduction into the 
activities of speaking, reading, and 
writing. The committee was sensitive 
that the purchase of so many books 
at one time might prove a hardship 
for some students, but actual exper- 
ience did not show this to be true. 
Except for the newspapers, there 
were no further expenditures for books 
or other printed materials throughout 


the year. 


HOW THE CLASS 
FUNCTIONED 

All four classes were kept on the 
same schedule of instructional offer- 
ings. Every stroke of work which the 
committee agreed to try was carried 
out in all four classes with careful 
observation and a cautious estimate 
of its fitness. The teacher-committee- 
member watched for signs of success 
or failure in every unit of work and 
whenever an instructional plan came 
near to failure in one classroom, the 
teacher reported that condition back 
to the committee. When this work 
had gone well in the other teachers’ 
classes, the teacher who had had dif- 


Revised Edition, Harcourt. Brace & 


Co., New York, 1949. 


Wise, J. Hooper; Cengleten, J. E.: 
Spivey, Herman E.; and Morris, Al- 
den C., Exercises and Tests for the 
Meaning in Reading, Revised Edition 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 
1949, 
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ficulty frequently learned that certain 
modes of teaching made the difference 
between success and failure. 

It was the constant putting of its 
ideas to the trial in the classroom 
and the opportunity to use that ex- 
perience in committee that gave the 
teachers a strong sense ol actuality 
all the time, and this must be con- 
sidered the main cause of whatever 
virtue the committee's work may have. 

On the whole. all students stayed 
with the same teacher throughout 
the year unless they dropped the 
course or left school. There was some 
transfer from one section of communi- 
cation to another at the beginning 
of the Winter and the Spring (luar- 
ters in order to permit students to 
enroll for courses in other depart- 
ments when the hours for such courses 
conflicted with the student's original 
hour for communication. No such 
requests for transfer were refused, 
and the total of such transfers was 
nine, each student making only one 
such transfer. Since all four classes 
followed the same schedule of in- 
structional activities, such transfers 
caused the students no hardship. 

Having the same students for nine 
months all the teachers satis- 
faction, even that one teacher whose 
strongest original doubt about the 
idea of the communication course had 
been whether or not he could face 
the same physionomical panorama 
for nine months and do his best work. 
Every teacher found that meeting the 
same students at the heginning of 
the Winter Quarter gave him a feel- 
ing that “now we are getting some- 
where.” A sense grew that instruction 
was a matter of analyzing and pre- 
scribing for the individual student 
and for the familiar group as a whole, 
rather than simply a matter of Tlay- 
ing out more subject matter. The stu- 
dents almost without exception liked 
having the same teacher, too. One 
student said, “ To have the same 
teacher until I feel he knows me 
makes me feel more like letting my- 
self make mistakes and then I learn 
something, instead of just pretending 


know.” 


Aside from the personal increment 
which, according to their own. state. 
ments, was obtained by both teachers 
and students by staying together. 
there was a certain possible advan. 
tage in having the speaker maturate 
as a speaker, the writer maturate as 
a writer, the reader as a reader. and 
the listener as listener over a period 
of nine months as against a period of 
three months. 

Not only did the instructors have 
their experience in teaching the class 
and observing its function, they also 
had the direct criticism of the stu- 
dents. The students were encouraged 
from time to time to compare the edu- 
cational value of their experiences in 
communication with the value of their 
educational experiences elsewhere. 
They were asked what activities had 
proved or were proving most valuable. 
least valuable. or even worthless, 
Their criticism was discussed by the 
committee and sometimes acted on. 

let there be no misunderstanding: 
the students did not “run the classes.” 
Some readers may think that they 
should have. but they didn't. The 
committee believed that youth wants 
suidance and leadership from its el- 
ders, and the committee, with all the 
wisdom and prevision it could bring 
to bear, furnished this leadership. But 
the effect upon the students was care- 
fully gauged and the students were 
made to feel to express to the  in- 
structor the value or worthlessness 
of each instructional maneuver. 

Aside from the class contacts with 
the students, a number of private 
student-teacher conferences were held, 
although only one such conference 
was made mandatory in the program, 
that being a conference concerning 
the long term paper, which was a 
major assignment in the Spring Quar- 
ter. The other teacher-student confer- 
ences were originated by the student 
upon the standing invitation of the 
instructor. As an aide to such con- 
ferences, a cumulative file was kept 
for each student in which all written 
work (examinations, spelling tests, 
reading tests, as well as themes) was 


filed chronologically. 
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CONTENT OF 
COMMUNICATION COURSE 

English Mechanics. Over the per- 
iod of the whole year, such instruc- 
tion as Was shown to be needed 
either by the group or by selected 
individuals was given in the follow- 
ing topics, among others: spelling, 
clear and correct sentence structure, 
punctuation (using the dictionary, 
which could he a life-long reference, 
as a guide rather than any hand- 
book). clarity of reference to ante- 
cedents, eradication of the doable 
negative and similar vulgarisms in 
both speech and writing, the correct 
forms and uses ol possessive con- 
structions, the art of paragraphing 
and the habit and_ skill of proof- 
reading one's own work. There was 
year-long study of words to increase 
both passive and active vocabulary 
and some study of verse metrics as 
well as of the most common stanza 
forms. 

Writing. The writing instruction 
began with assignments in gathering 
sensory data followed by assignments 
in which these data were used to 
compose finished themes. Some de- 
scriptive writing and one assignment 
in brief narrative (really anecdotal) 
writing followed. 

A short term paper based upon the 
activity of gathering recorded data 
to attempt to prove or disprove some 
popular contention followed. Letters 
of application were written and a 
brief review of the letter forms was 
given, again using the dictionary sec- 
tion on letter writing for the text, be- 
cause of its more or less permanent 
reference value for the students. Later, 
the students were assigned a paper in 
which they interviewed adults in the 
community to gather the necessary 
data. There was also an assignment 
in writing up ones impressions from 
a non-verbal experience. Specilically. 
a visit to the art gallery was assigned 
and the student was challenged to 
put his experience into words. There 
were several incidental writing as- 
signments which were assigned spon- 
taneously when the need or the good 


opportunity to make a written record 
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or report happened to arise. Some of 
these writing assignments were car- 
ried out in class. A long term paper 
with bibliography and footnotes 
brought the writing activities to their 
near-close. For this long term paper, 
the students were interviewed and 
suided over a period of some seven 
task 


enough data upon an approved sub- 


weeks in their of collecting 


ject to make themselves somewhat 
authoritative on it. The written re- 
sults were about 5000 words long, 
in sood form, with footnotes, and a 
bibliography. 

The 


speak were spread over the whole 


Speaking. opportunities to 
vear also. The student's personal ap- 
pearance before his fellows began in 
the first week with a_ brief speech 
introducing himself to them, and 
ended with the occasion when, after 
being introduced as a speaker by one 
of his classmates, he gave a speech 
that was informative and entertain- 
ing. Between these two activities each 
student had participated as a panel- 
member in a panel discussion, had 
given a speech the contents of which 
were an accurate report of some 
authoritative and informative article 
which he had read, and had made 
one speech wherein the challenge was 
lo convince his audience and another 
speech in which he was responsible 
for a clear and worthwhile demon- 
stration of the value or use of some 
device. 

There was also a_ brief, two-day 
study of the art of conversation with 
accompanying activities. Less formal- 
ly. there were provided many oppor- 
tunities: to recite, to speak from. the 
floor in connection with panel discus- 
sions, and-to question or criticize 
other speakers. 

Reading. The reading instruction 
was in both oral and silent reading. 
As an aid to speaking and to writing, 
as well as for its intrinsic value as 
an aesthetic experience, every student 
made appearances before the class to 
read poetry and prose selections which 
he had prepared analytically before 
presentation. In this connection, too, 


exercises in the correct production 


of speech sounds were practiced, and 
over a short period of time, certain 
selections from poetry were read with 
exaggerated articulation of the sounds 
in order to furnish the student train- 
ing and exercise for the muscles of 
his speaking apparatus. It was final- 
ly agreed by the committee that for 
the students as a whole, no great 
aesthetic 


amount of appreciation 


shquld he expected from the oral 
reading activty, but that those who 
showed some talent in oral interpre- 
tation should be made aware of the 
college offerings in Oral Interpreta- 
tion and Theatre Att. 

The emphasis in silent reading 
was lo get the student to improve 
himself in the careful, accurate ac- 
quisition of factual lore. A book of 
essays with tests for each essay was 
used to give the students an oppor- 
tunity to increase their speed and 
comprehension as. silent readers. A 
few short stories and some poetry 
were read for their literary value as 
an introduction to literature, but very 
little literary study was compounded 
in the course. 

Listening. A great deal more should 
perhaps have been done to instruct 
in the art of listening. The communi- 
cation course does not differ from 
English and Speech 
courses in the fundamental regard 
that it, too, deals with the develop- 


ment of techniques in the students 


elementary 


rather than with the transmission of 
subject matter or lore; therefore, there 
were very few lectures and these were 
very informal. To supplement these 
lecture opportunities to educate in 
listening, some material was read to 
the students and a test over its con- 
tent administered. Perhaps, however, 
the main blow in education in listen- 
ing was delivered to the student when 
he was expected to be able to make 
intelligent comments and ask intelli- 
gent questions on the speeches and 
panel presentations of his fellow stu- 


dents. 
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While the preceding paragraphs 
(Continued on page 136) 
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The American Humanities Course 
Indiana State Teachers 


Charles Roll 


Professor of History 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


In the issue of The Teachers Col- 
lege Journal for May-June, 1949, an 
article appeared on ~An American 
Humanities Course.’ It was a plea 
for a greater emphasis upon the hu- 
manities in higher education. The 
article elicited much 
favorable comment. 


The 


leading 


Dean of a 
teachers 
college in a neigh- 
boring state ex- 
pressed the hope 
that 
forth 


to keep exist- 


the ideas set 


might help 


ence a thin thread 
of common - sense 
and realistic understanding that may 
some day suide educational philoso- 
phy back to sound foundations be- 
fore it is too late.” 

A course in American Humanities 
such as was outlined in this article 
has been offered at the Indiana State 
Teachers College durng the past vear. 
The editor of the Journal has asked 
those responsible for giving this course 
for an accounting. It has heen sug- 
gested that there be included the 
philosophy, objectives, the problems 
encountered, an evaluation of prog- 
ress, together with recommendations 
and conclusions. 

It is a well-known fact that pres- 
sure from the outside have resulted 
in the rapid multiplication of courses 
of all kinds in the college curriculum. 
As a consequence, there has ceased 
to be any unity—any common core 


of knowledge—such as once existed. 


din 
a 


Along with this tendency there has 
been another, namely, that of concen- 
tration on a narrow, limited field of 
knowledge or over-specialization. 
These trends have aroused grave 
concern in institutions of higher 
learning throughout the country. One 
of these institutions, a leading state 
university, was recently subjected to 
a two year survey by a committee of 
its own faculty drawn from various 
departments. The conclusion reached 
was that this university was doing a 
very good job in training its students 
in how to make a living. It was, on 
the other hand, falling down when 
it came to the task of helping its stu- 
dents make their lives really worth 
living. [his university is no exception. 
Now we do not wish to be misun- 
derstood. Most of us have to earn a 
living. But this is not enough—life 
is more than meat and raiment. There 
has been too much of a disposition 
to regard those subjects which are not 
immediately useful in earning a liv- 
ing as impractical and non-essential. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. There are aspirations and feel- 
ings and longings that the purely 
practical subjects, no matter how im- 
portant they may be, cannot satisfy. 
To neglect these subjects which are 
sometimes referred to as the humani- 
ties—those subjects which free and 
liberate the mind no matter what 
one does, is to deprive the individual 


of the of his 


education. It is to deprive him of the 


most important part 


most priceless things, his common 


cultural heritage. 


Some of the leading technological 
schools in the country have come to 
a realization of this fact. The Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, for 
example, has attempted to restore the 
humanities to their rightful place in 
the curriculum. They have estblished 
a department by that name in this 
The 


school of Yale l ‘niversity, the Calj- 


great institution. engineering 
fornia Institute of Technolgy, and 
the (Carnegie Institute of Technology 
that take as 


much as twenty-live per cent of their 


report their students 
program in the humanities. Accord. 
ing to a recent study conducted by 
the New York Times, by and large. 
scientific and engineering students 
want in addition a broad non-tech- 
nical education. 

Courses in the humanities are des- 
parately needed today, perhaps more 
than ever belore. It may well be that 
the race is between the humanistic 
studies with their emphasis upon the 
humane way of life. the eternal val- 
ues, on the one hand, and death on 
the other hand; or if not death. at 
least the end of civilization as we 
know it. 

We do not claim to have complete- 
ly solved the problem at the Indiana 
tate Teachers College nor to have 
developed the best course possible. 
li is too early to give a final answer. 

Five departments have been coop- 
eraling during this past vear in giving 
the course in American Humanities— 
Art, History, literature, Nlusic, and 
Philosophy. ' The first term was de- 
voted largely to the cultural back- 
svround of America, our heritage from 
England and the continent of Europe, 
and to the slowly developing colonial 
culture ending with the vear 1759. 
The second term covered the period 
from 1879, the beginning of our na- 
tional period, to the Civil War, 1860. 
It dealt with the continuing cultural 


influences from abroad and with ef- 


Dyche, Philosophy; Arthur 


DeWitt Hill, Music; Sarah King 
I larvey and Hazel Tesh Pfennig, 
literature; June Reynerson, Art: 


Charles Roll, History. 
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forts to achieve some measure of cul- 


tural independence in America. The 
third dealt with the period since 18600. 
lt was concerned with the maturing 
of «an American culture with its com- 
mendable features and its shortcom- 
ings. 

No text-book has been used in 
the work. A course of this character 
does not lend itself readily to any 
single book. There is no such com- 
prehensive treatise in existence. The 
students were required to purchase 
a volume of readings in American 
| ijterature. They were also required 
lo possess a copy of the syllabus, 
one for each term's work. These sylla- 
bi list the lopics considered. provide 
brief outlines, references, and other 
suggestions lor study. In addition to 
the printed word much use has been 
made of visual aids and illustrative 
material. For example, slides on Old 
Williamsburg were shown in. con- 
nection with the subject of eighteenth 
century colonial life. Topics in art 
such as early portrait painting, the 
Greek Revival Movement, and the 
Hudson River School of landscape 
Painting were all illustrated hy the 
use of pictures. In music, opportuni. 
lies were given the students to listen 
to records of the music of great mas- 
ters, as well as the more simple music 
of American folk songs. 

The course has demonstrated one 
thing very well, namely, that different 
departments in a college can work 
in harmony, that the boundary lines 
between them are not hard and fast. 
There has been cooperation all along 
the line, without the least friction— 
in working out the syllabi, in attend. 
ing the classes, in preparing examin- 
ations and in grading papers, so that 
the work might proceed smoothly. 

‘There are naturally some things 
which we all hope can be remedied 
next vear. Students taking the work 
should be at least of Sophomore 
standing in order to insure a reason- 
able maturity and some background. 
Furthermore, it should be understood 
that three consecutive terms are re- 
quired when entering upon the course. 


We have heen assured that these mat- 
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ters will be taken care of by more 
carelul advising during this next vear. 

The view has been expressed by 
the head of the music department that 
it might be better to give less atten- 
tion to music in the first two terms 
and more in the last term because of 
the growing importance of music in 
America in the period since the Civil 
War. 

There has been no attempt to make 
the work easy. We have proceeded 
on the theory that anything which 
comes loo easy does no good, and that 
it is not worth taking in the first 
place. 

The claim is not made that after 
having taken the course the students 
will know as much about art, history, 
and appreciation as he would gain 
from a specific course in art. This 
holds true for music, literature, his- 
tory, and philosophy. What we do 
claim is that the student will secure 
a broader view of our whole cultural 
pattern, a synthesis of the field of 
the American Humanities. We are 
nol striving to develop specialists of 
technicians in any sense olf the word 
in these respective fields. We believe 
that the student who has attended 
classes regularly and has sincerely 
and conscientiously done re- 
quired reading, will have obtained 
a good picture of American cultural 
history. We believe he will have de- 
veloped an awareness that he never 
before possessed. 

To select a few things at random: 
the student will learn that there was 
a man by the name of Caxton who 
introduced printing into England, 
and something of Chaucer's influence 
on the development of the English 
language into a national language; 
that most of our religious groups had 
their origin in England: that William 
Purcell was an outstanding English 
composer of the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries; that Isaac 
Watts was a famous hymn writer 
of the eighteenth century; that the 
oratorio, The Messiah, was written 
by Handel in England; that Jonathan 
Edwards was an eminent minister 


and philosopher of eighteenth cen- 


tury America: that Sir Christopher 
Wren exerted a oreat influence over 
architecture in colonial America. He 
will learn the names of the oldest 
American colleges and that they took 
as their models the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge; that our colonial 
ancestors possessed a culture which 
was in some respects superior to that 
of the present day; he will learn the 
characteristics of (Seorgian architec- 
ture, and of the period furniture of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies; Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
(Csainsborough, Benjamin West, John 
Singleton Copley. Gilbert Stuart, and 
Charles Willson Peale will) mean 
something to him; such expressions 
as “the Classical Revival” and “the 
Romantic Movement’ will be not 
merely empty phrases: he will have 
heard of Latrobe and Bullfinch, of 
Thomas Cole and Thomas Moran: 
Le will know something of the found- 
ing of the Oreal English Quarterlies, 
the E-dinburgh and Quarterly Re- 
views, and of the leading American 
magazines, of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, The North American Review, 
Harper s Monthly, and The Atlantic. 
He will learn the names of the Knick- 
erbocker School of writers and those 
of the Golden Age of American lit- 
erature. He will learn something of 
the circumstances which called forth 
The American Scholar, 
the Divinity School Address, and 
F-nglish Traits. and of the writing of 
Hawthorne's Moses From an Old 
Manse, The Scarlet Letter, and Our 
Old Home, and of Thoreau’s Wal- 
den, and Melville's Moby Dick. He 


will learn about the relationship be- 
tween Irving and Scott, Emerson and 
Carolyle, Charles Eliot Norton and 
John Ruskin: of the visits of promin- 
ent Englishmen to our shores, Frances 
Trollope. Charles Dickens, Thack- 
eray and many others. He will be 
led to see the difference between 
great music and popular music and 
folk music of the German influence 
on the development of music in Amer- 
ica. He will have heard of the Adams 
family and the James family. He will 
(Continued on page 138) 
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Rutherford B. Porter 


Head, Special Education Clinic 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


A dream has come true, at least 
in a small way, for some people in 
Vigo County. For as many years as 
twenty it has been the hope that pub- 
lic education could reach the physi- 
cally handicapped children in this 
area. Some other Indiana cities have 
had programs for many years and 
others the size of Terre Haute have 
recently organized programs for phys- 
ically handicapped. Development of 
such a program posed several prob. 
lems different from regular school 
planning. | 

The first question to be answered 
was who should take the lead in de- 
veloping a program. Of course, the 
Terre Haute City Schools were in- 
terested and so were the Vigo County 
schools and_ the College, although 
more interested in training teachers 
than directly educating the handi- 
capped children, 
have a stake in the venture because 
of its Special Education program. 

A committee representing the three 


certainly should 


organizations met in the fall of 1948 
and selected a smaller committee to 
study the problems. These committee 
members visited the schools for the 
physically handicapped in cities sim- 
ilar to Terre Haute studying the 
problems of who, where and how. 
Literature from various sources was 
collected and studied. A survey of 
the eligible physically handicapped 
was made to determine if the need 
was real or only imagined. The prob- 
lem that really stymied development 
of a program was lack of suitabie 


housing. 
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The housing for physically handi- 
capped creates more of a problem 
children because 


than for normal 


space musl be on a first floor as 
locomotion is the main problem for 
some of the children. It must be cen- 
trally located in order that children 
lrom all areas can come to the school 
and transportation costs will be at 
a minimum. The room must be lo- 
cated so toilet and wash room facil- 
ities will be accessible and Groups of 
physically normal children will not 
be jostling the handicapped or en- 
couraging roughness. 

considered desirable by 
those that the College. 


through the Division of Special Fd- 


lt was 


( oncerned 


ucation, administer the program and 
that housing, if possible, be in the 


School Alter 


nearly a year ol investigating and 


Laboratory building. 
planning, a room which met most of 
the requirements was selected in the 
laboratory School. Only minor re- 
modeling was needed and although 
the room was smaller than it should 
have been and although on the first 
floor was still five steps above ground 
level it seemed that it could be used. 

letters to the leading teacher train- 
ing schools in the country and teacher 
agencies to gel the names of eligible 
interested teachers were disappointing 
lrom_ the standpoint of securing a 
from the 


teacher but encouraging 


standpoint establishing a teacher 
training program for teachers of the 
physically handicapped. A qualified 
and properly certified teacher was 


finally found. 


The problem then turned to select- 


ing children for the class. The chil- 
dren had to be educable, that is, it 
was not a school for the mentally re- 
tarded. It was decided that the class 
was not lor children, although handi- 
capped, who were able to adjust to 
a regular school program. It was for 
children who although physically un- 
able to attend regular school could 
obtain their physic ians approval to 
attend this special school. Two exam- 
inations, then, were required. First, 
the physician must indicate his ap- 
proval by filling in and signing a 
medical admissions form. This form 
by law must be approved by the City 
health officer. Second, a hological 
to de- 
third factor 


discovered as ne¢ essary Was whether 


examination must he made 


lermine educability. 


the child could he handled in the 


sper ial class. Some though eligible 
on the two counts mentioned were 
so. physically handicapped that a 
teacher could not be expected lo give 
the individual physical attention that 


would be nec essary. 


Children were more difficult to lo- 
cate than was expected from the init- 
ial survey. Perhaps the admissions 
regulations became more fully under- 
stood when viewed in terms of a par- 
ticular child. Many ol the children 
initially relerred were seriously men- 
tally retarded and several were still 
unable physic ally to leave their home. 
The Department of Public Welfare, 
the Public Health Nursing Associa- 
tion and others were helpful to the 
extend ol furnishing lists of handi- 
capped children and even helped to 
make the initial home visits studying 
the child in terms of our admissions 


requirements. 


by the middle of January 1950, 
eight children had been selected, the 
room had been furnished with adjust- 
able school furniture and taxi trans- 
portation had been arranged. At the 
beginning of the second school sem- 
ester the class met for the first time 
and has continued since with good 
next two 


altendance. — | Juring the 


months the enrollment had reached 
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twelve the maximum established for 


the class. 

Of the twelve children nine were 
boys and three were girls. The ages 
ranged from six to thirteen and grade 
levels from one to six. Three were 
from Vigo County schools and nine 
from Terre Haute City schools. Six 
of the children had defectve heart 
conditions, five were cerebral palsied, 
and one a hemephelia. Four of the 
children had never been in school be- 
fore, Six had not been in school for 
the last two or more years and two 
had been in school during the year 
but because of their handicaps had 
not heen able to adjust to it. 

The school hours were set from 
9:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. so the halls 
of the building would be empty dur- 
ing the arrival and dismissal of these 
children. This was important because 
one child was in a wheel chair, one 
had.to be carried, one had to be 
euided so he would not fall ‘and the 
others walk slowly because of their 
heart conditions. 

The teacher and the children had 
lo he together for the full school hours 
sO they all carried their lunches. After 
lunch all the children took a nap or 
at least rested on cots which had 
been especially purchased for the 
children by a service group. 

The curriculum for physically hand- 
icapped children has the same aims 
as the curriculum for normal children 
but since many children have mul- 
tiple handicaps the problem is more 
difficult. For example many cerebral 
palsied children have normal intel- 
ligence, but have defective speech 
and they all have poor motor control. 
They even have trouble holding a 
book or turning the pages while work 
with a pencil is nearly impossible un- 
til they are trained to do it. Instruc- 
lion is largely individual in the basic 
skills. Considerable attention is given 
to hand work both as an interesting 
activity and to develop better motor 
coordination. 

The cost of educating handicapped 
children of all types is more than for 
normal children and with physically 


handicapped it costs more than for 
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most of the other types of exceptional 
children. Transportation is nearly as 
expensive as is instruction but with- 
out the transportation there could be 
no school. The State of Indiana pays 
the cost in excess of the cost for edu- 
cating normal children and pays for 
all the transportation. The school dis- 
trict pays for the room and the school 
furniture that is the same as for nor- 
mal children. 

There are many and different prob- 
lems contronting an administrator 
who organizes a class for physically 
handicapped. There are a large num- 
her of details which cannot be dis- 
missed until they are properly solved. 
Nevertheless few people will question 
the worthwhileness of such an under- 
taking. 


Lindsey... 


(Continued from page 115) 
into sharp focus the need for smaller 
groups of persons directly concerned 
with implementation lo carry out ac- 
tion and to evaluate every step made. 
Occassionally, also, there are prob- 
lems that can be completely met by a 
small group without becoming the 
concern of the staff as a whole. In 
such instances, small, informally or- 
ganized, interest groups have emerged. 

Such groups are a powerful force 
in the coordination of the program. 
The examples which follow illustrate 
three types of groups which have 


and 


groups function as related to the total 


emerged indicate how these 
program. 

A Preliminary Study Group. An 
elfort to provide more and better pre- 
student teaching laboratory exper- 
iences for college students led to some 
real problems in the administration 
of the program. Teachers in the Lab- 
oratory School were overloaded with 
responsibilities for children and col- 
lege students. Education Department 
staff members were finding difficulty 
in organizing experiences for students. 
Overlapping in experiences, as well 
as some gaps, were disclosed. There 
be some differences in 


a nd 


seemed to 


philosophy objectives among 


those persons engaged in guiding 
these parts of the program. Repeated. 
ly the feeling was expressed that “we 
should get together to talk-out some 
of these problems.” As a result, plans 
were made for an interest group to 
meet to get things olf their chests.” 
This group has remained informal 
and voluntary. lt has considered basic 
objectives of teacher education and, 
through extended discussion, arrived 
at common values for which it stands. 
Eventually, this group will prepare 
a report and present some recommen- 
dations to the professional education 
committee for action. The important 
factor to be noted here is that the 
group emerged as a result of concern 
by interested staff personnel on com 
mon problems. 

An Action Group. As a result of 
study by preliminary groups, recom- 
mendation to the prolessional edu- 
taken 


by that group, an experimental pro- 


cation committee. and action 


gram of a one-year integrated course 
in human growth and development 
The 


forward of this experiment has been 


initiated. actual carrying 
the responsibility of a small group of 
stalf persons and students. Those 
directly involved in the experiment 
have become a coordinating commit- 
tee for this pérticular purpose. This 
committee includes the two instruc- 
tors of the experimental course, the 
head of the Education Department, 
and the coordinator of professional 
education. Periodically. . others have 
been called upon to join the group. 
The directors of professional labora- 
tory experiences in elementary and 
secondary education and members of 
the Laboratory School staff have par- 
ticipated in planning at one time or 
another. 

For example. at the point in plan- 
ning when study was being made of 
the possible facilities of Terre Haute 
which might be used in the study of 
children and youth, the directors of 
professional laboratory experiences 
joined a staff and student committee 
to carry forward and report results 
of a survey of facilities. At another 


point in the experimental program, 
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when extensive use was to be made 
of the elementary school, that entire 
staff joined in planning for a variety 
of activities for college students to 
be carried on in the Laboratory 
School. Eventually, this group will 
be responsible for a progress report 
to the professional education com- 
mittee, which will then consider next 
steps in the experimentation. The im- 
portant characteristic of this particu- 
lar cooperative group is that it devel- 
oped on the basis of a direct need for 
action as a result of a recommenda- 
tion by the larger committee. 

An Immediate Concern Group. To 
illustrate the nature of a group which 
emerges oul of a problem demanding 
immediate action, your attention is 
called to the present emergency in 
certifying for teaching in the elemen- 
tary school many _ persons who are 
licensed for secondary school teach- 
ing. On our campus, execution of 


the state program in certifying such 


persons led to a number of difficulties 
of urgent nature. Because a few staff 


the 


serious nature of these difficulties, a 


members were concerned with 


small group got together informally 
to consider ways and means of pro- 
viding the best experience possible 
within the limited time available for 
this conversion from secondary to 
elementary certification. This group. 
again, was informally organized to 
meet a specific purpose at a given 
time. Recommendations of this group 
were made to the Registrar and the 
Dean of Instruction, and on the basis 
of their acceptance of proposals, a 
program was set up for the sole pur- 
pose of meeting the emergency. 

Many other informal groups have 
operated at various stages in the pro- 
cess of study and revision of the pro- 
fessional education program. Also. 
much work has been contributed by 
individuals. I[lustrations of how these 
groups have operated, of some of the 
studies made, of experimentation car- 
ried on, of evaluation of results, and 
of further recommendations may be 
found in the following articles of this 
Journal. It should be realized by the 


reader, however, that much of the 
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work done by individuals and groups 
does not manifest itself clearly in 
descriptions of the particular aspects 
of the program isolated for special 
treatment in these articles. To the 
careful reader it will be apparent that 
what seem to be assumptions under- 
lying the experimentation going for- 
ward at Indiana State are really the 
result of intensive study by many 
people working cooperatively toward 
common goals. 

During three years of extensive 
work on the professional education 
program, many areas needing careful 
study have been defined. Staff time 
and load have permitted experimenta- 
tion in only a few such areas. Some 
recommendations for study and ac- 
tion have been forced into the back- 
sround and “laid on the table” for 
this reason. Action on other sugges- 
tions from study groups and individ- 
uals has been delayed for financial 
reasons. Other recommendations have 
not been carried into action due to 
readiness on the part of stalf and stu- 
dents. Still other problems needing 
consideration have been temporarily 
lost in the urgency of immediate con- 
cerns. 

It will be of crucial importance in 
the future of professional education 
in this college that all recommenda- 
tions made by staff groups receive 
careful and deliberate attention. This 
will necessitate not less but more ef- 
fort in cooperalive group study. 

Recommendations falling in this 
category, and therefore needing at- 
tention in the immediate future, are: 

1. Further integration of courses in 
the Educational Department, partic- 
ularly at two points: (1) methods 
courses in elementary education and 
(2) required courses preceding stu- 
dent teaching for secondary education 
majors. 

2. Increased direct laboratory ex 
perience for secondary education ma- 
jors, prior to full-time student teach- 
ing. 

3. More adequate guidance of all 
education majors throughout the four 
vears of preparation, including the 
development of cumulative records of 
high and useful quality. 

4. Further study of ways and means 


for dec reasing the load of laboratory 
School personnel, and at the same 
time, maintaining and improving the 
quality of contribution made by 
those persons to the total program. | 

3. Continued efforts toward im- 
proving the relationships among all 
members of the college stall. Particu- 
larly among subject’ matter depart. 
ment members, the stalf of the Lab. 
oratory School, and Education Ie. 
partment Indiana State 
Teachers College is fortunate in the 
quality of relationships which exist 
among these groups In general. 
ever, there remain some dilliculties 
in this area which can be completely 
overcome through continued effort 
on the parl of all concerned. 

6. Caretul study ol the allocation 
of budgetary funds by the adminis. 
tration to be consistent with avowed 


members. 


purposes of this college. 

7. Continued emphasis upon. the 
development of relationships with the 
public 
lor mutual benefits in such as. 
pects of the college program as the 
student teaching, placement, and in- 
service education. 


schools of Indiana with 


§. Development of a program of 


continuous evaluation by students 


and stalf of the college and by the 
consumers of our product, the public 
school people in our state. 

The staff of Indiana State Teach- 
ers College is proud ol its cooperative 
work toward the end of improving 
the program for prospective teachers. 
There is every reason to believe that 
with continued study and experimen- 
tation this college can and will ful- 
fill with success its obligation to the 
children of the State of Indiana by 
making available to them the best 


teachers possible. 


(Continued from page 117) 
graduate seminars for supervisors of 
student teaching. carrying four hours 
of credit, are held on campus during 
the summer and during the regular 
school vear. Fourth, occassional con- 
ferences are held on campus at times 
when the student teacher can assume 
all the supervising teacher s_ responsi- 
bility and permit him to spend the 
day on campus. Filth, many contacts 
hetween the oll-campus school and 


the college are made by mail. 
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Student Participation in Planning the 
Program. 


The Director and the lepartmental 
Supervisors have used many tech- 
niques lo bring the students into the 
planning process. A Student Teach 
ers Council has been established to 
facilitate student participation in the 
supervised teaching program. During 
the past year this group has been 
‘instrumental in planning and con 
ducting six forum discussions and a 
picnic lor supervising teachers. They 
have heen actively engaged in con 
ducting an evaluative study of sup- 
ervised teaching and in revising the 
procedures for evaluation of their 
teaching experience. 

Personal conferences and group 
meetings have been held where stu 
dents are encouraged to evaluate the 
program as it is emerging. We are 
beginning to detect a change in the 
attitudes held by student teachers. 
There are fewer questions such as, 
“How many hours do | have to ob- 
serve? lesson plans are re 
quired and determines my 
srade? CJuestions such as the fol- 
lowing are becoming more common: 
“How can | obtain an opportunity to 
work with a school club?”, “Who 
can help me overcome my tendency 
to lisp?) . How can | learn more 
about. planning my lessons?” Stu- 
dents in the full-time program, more 
often than those in the single period 
program, tend to view their student 
leaching as an opportunity to ap- 
praise their strengths and locate their 
weaknesses rather than as a require- 
ment to be met. They are taking a 
more active part in suggesting activ- 
ilies and experiences that will make 
student teaching more meaningtul to 


them, 


The Role of the Public School 


The following account of the wav 
the full-time supervised teaching pro- 
gram was administered in one of the 


lorty cooperating schools illustrates 


' what we consider desirable proced- 
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ures.’ In a preliminary conference be- 
tween the Director of Professional 
| aboratory Experiences, the principal 
and the superintendent, the purposes 
and general plan of the program were 
discussed and agreed upon. Two stu- 
dents were assigned to the school. 
The prin ipal, in conference with his 
stall and department chairmen, as- 
signed each student to two supervis- 
ing teachers. 

luring the pre-student teaching 
visit’ the principal and supervising 
teachers drew up a schedule for each 
student, making specilic provisions, 
designating dates, rooms and _ staff 
members in charge, for the following 
activities: Classroom teaching, libra- 
ry supervision, direction of study 
halls. cuidance services, intramural 
athletics, visual aids department ac- 
tivities, home room supervision, test- 
ing program, laculty meetings, core 
committee meetings, departmental 
meetings, meetings, Future 
Teachers of America meetings, and 
lwenty-two extra-curricular club ac- 
livities. This schedule. together with 
a brief explanation of the Indiana 
State supervised teaching plan, and 
signiticant data about the student 
teacher, was duplicated and distrib- 
uted to each member ol the high 
school staff. During the preliminary 
visit the students learned from. their 
supervising teachers the nature of the 
material to be studied, and some- 
thing about the classes to which they 
were assigned. They also made ar- 
rangements for their lodging for the 
eight weeks. 

luring the two weeks of intensive 
preparation on campus, much use 
was made of the schedule and infor- 
mation gathered during the prelimin- 
ary visit. When the students 
turned to the cooperating school they 
reported to the principal and to their 
supervising teachers, and for the fol- 
lowing eight weeks were junior mem- 
bers of the staff. 


The schaol day for one ol the 


'The school described is Hammond 
High School, Oliver Rapp, Principal, 


Lee Caldwell, Superintendent. 


students began with a free period for 
study and lesson planning, followed 
by a study hall. The third period he 
observed and taught a senior Physics 
class. The fourth period was de- 
voted to a home room, followed by 
lunch in the school cafeteria. The 
fifth period was devoted to a differ- 
ent activity each week, including 
work with the testing program, suid- 
ance department, committee work, etc. 
The sixth period he observed and 
taught Chemistry. The seventh period 
was spent in observation of other 
classes, committee work con- 
ferences with the supervising teach- 
ers. About two evenings a week were 
devoted to some school activity. 
During the eight weeks of student 
leaching, the students were visited 
once by the Director and twice by the 
[departmental Supervisor. They com- 
municated with the supervisor each 
week. | 
Space does not permit the des- 
cription of the great variety of ex- 
periences which the student enjoyed. 
The following comment aptly sum- 
marizes one reactions to 
his experience: “| didn't realize un- 
til now the importance of those 
school activities which go on outside 
of the classroom. Every student teach- 
er should have the type of experience 
| had. The students treated me as a 
teacher and the faculty seemed anx- 
ious to make me a_ better teacher.” 
l'pon their return to campus the 
two students worked with their De- 
partmental Supervisors evaluating 
their experience and attempting to 
overcome weaknesses they had ident- 


ilied. 


Problems to be Solved 


As was indicated in the introduction 
of this article. we are not satisfied 
with the present pattern. While we 
are pleased with the quality of exper- 
iences provided in the full-time pro- 
gram, we recognized many problems 
which we propose to study. First, we 
are anxious” to provide full-time 
teaching for every student. During 


the past year, approximately one- 
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fourth of the students were able and 
willing to devote full-time to super- 
vised teaching.. Second, the reorgan- 
ization of the special methods courses 
to retain the important values of the 
former courses and at the same time 
provide competencies for full-time 
practice teaching presents a real chal- 
lenge. Third, we are searching for bet- 
ter ways to provide the ever changing 
corps of supervising teachers in the 
schools of the state with the under- 
standings, skills and security needed 
for effective supervision. Fourth, we 
are concerned with providing more 
contacts between the Departmental 
Supervisors, the cooperating teachers 
and the student teachers. Filth, we 
are actively engaged in developing 
more satisfactorily evaluation proced- 
ures. 

The factual phrase, “living the life 
of a teacher,” completely fails to con- 
vey the excitement and thrill which 
full-time supervised teaching  pro- 
vides the college student. To learn 
the background of a problem pupil 
well enough to understand his behav- 
ior, to actually share the school spirit 
generated by a basketball tournament, 
to help channel the creative abilities 
released by a school carnival or re- 
view, to participate in a careful study 
of school policy, to associate with 
boys and girls, teachers and parents 
in the halls, the library, the gym, the 
classroom, and the community, are 
dynamic experiences. The comments 
of those who have enjoyed this op- 
portunity encourage us to continue 
and expand our full-time supervised 


teaching program. 


Janruther . 


(Continued from page 119) 


They receive twelve quarter hours 
credit for student teaching and four 


quarter hours credit for a seminar 
which is taught by the Director of 
Elementary Laboratory Experiences 
who coordinates the student teaching 
program. This seminar meets from two 


to four o cleck two days each week. 
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This seminar provides an oppor- 
tunity to aid in the induction of the 
student teacher, to aid in the interpre- 
tation of experiences, and to provide 
the student teacher an opportunity 
for continuous evaluation of his own 
professional srowth. Resource people, 
including Laboratory School staff 


members, cooperating teachers and 


instructors of college 


administrators 


principals, 

classes, school 
and supervisors are frequently util- 
ized in the seminar. The student has 
an opportunity to request a specific 
school and a supervising teacher may 
request the assignment of a specific 
student, but the actual assignment is 
made by the Director of Elementary 
Laboratory Student 
teachers appear at the school in 
which they are to work on the first 


day of the quarter that college classes 


Experiences. 


meet and continue in the situation 
until the last day of the college 
quarter, except for the time they are 
in attendance at the seminar. The 
major responsibility for supervision 
of the student teacher rests with the 
supervising teacher in the Laboratory 
School or the cooperating teacher in 
the off-campus school. However, it 
is done in cooperation with the Direc- 
tor of Elementary | aboratory E:xper- 
iences, who is available at all times 
on call by supervising teachers or 
student teachers. 

At the present time elementary stu- 
dent teachers are working in the col- 
lege Laboratory School, in the Terre 
Haute city schools, in the West Terre 
Haute schools, and in the schools 
of Vigo County. Because the program 
is new and off-campus supervising 
teachers have had few recent oppor- 
tunities to work in the program, be- 
cause of present staff limitations, and 
because there are these schools in the 
immediate vicinity which are willing 
to cooperate, it seems advisable to 
utilize schools which are close 
enough to permit student teachers to 
return to the campus for the after- 
noon seminar. 

In working with off-campus schools 


the Director of Elementary Labora- 


tory Experiences meets with the su- 


pervising teacher and_ the Principal 
of the elementary school when a new 
school is selected, to set the stage for 
the beginning student teacher. The 
student teacher fills out a ~ Biograph- 
ical Data Sheet” and presents it to 
the supervising teacher when he ap- 
pears at the school on the first day of 
the college term. 

The cooperating teacher and the 
elementary school principal cooperate 
in acquainting the student teacher 
with the school and community, 
Early in the quarter the student 
teacher meets all the regular faculty 
members in the building and makes 
a tour of the school plant. He is fre- 
quently given an opportunily to ob. 
serve in the other classrooms in the 
school. Sometimes he spends time as- 
sisting in the principal's olfice as a 
means of obtaining a better picture 
of the whole school. He is encouraged 
to attend faculty meetings and Parent 
Teacher Association meetings. He js 
also encouraged to participate in com- 
munity activites, assume noon hour 
and playground duties, and in short. 
to participate in the major activities 
in which an elementary teachers en- 
gages. 

In any professional venture it is 
important that constant attention be 
given to the evaluation and improve- 
ment of the program. This is true in 
teacher education, especially in the 
area of student teaching. The fol- 
lowing are some of the Ways in which 
an effort is being made to provide 
opportunities for the prolessional 
erowth of those who work with stu- 
dent teachers: 

1. Joint meetings of Laboratory 
School and off-campus elementary 
supervising teachers. 

2. Meetings of Laboratory School 
and off-campus supervising teachers 
as separate groups. 

3. Summer workshop for supervis- 
ing teachers. A workshop was held 
during the summer of 1949 and a 
second one will be held during the 
summer of 1950. The mimeographed 


report of the 1949 workshop has 
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proved helpful to both new and ex- 


perienced supervising teachers.” 

4. Seminar for supervising teachers. 
A seminar was held on the campus 
during the fall quarter of the 1949 
1950 school year. A similar seminar 
will probably he arranged during the 
1950-1951 school year if there is a 
need lor it. 

4 Building conterences. In these 
conferences the elementary principal 
and the cooperating teachers meet 
with the Director of lementary Lab- 
oratory Experiences or some other col- 
lege representative. Frequently the 
student teachers in the building also 
attend. 

6. Development of a handbook for 
the use ol supervising teachers and 
student teachers. At the present time 
a handbook which will describe the 
program and contain many sugges 
tions designed to make the program 
operate more ellectively is being de 
veloped. 

7. Bulletins to supervising teachers 
al intervals as needed. These bulle 
tins are designed to assist the super- 
vising teacher and. student teacher 
lo meet current problems and to as 
sist thera in keeping informed of de 
velopments that are ol concern to 


them. 


Some Recommendations for 


The Improvement of the Proqram 


1. There are some who believe that 
the | aboratory School should be used 
entirely lor prolessional laboratory 
experiences other than student teach 
ing. and thal provision should be 
made for student teaching in olf- 
campus schools. It is very difficult 
to do both well in the same institu- 
tion. This problem should be studied. 

2. The load of | aboratory School 


In the 


responsibility lor a 


teachers should be studied. 
public school, 
group of children is considered a load, 
but the aboratory School teacher 
‘Indiana State Teachers College, Re 
port of The Workshop for Super- 
vising Teachers Held at Indiana State 
Teachers College, June 20-July 8. 
1949, The College, 1949. 
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must also teach for many observers, 
direct the activities of student teach- 
conterences, 


Crs, hold numerous 


serve on committees an engage in 


many other activities pertinent to 
his position. 


». It seems desirable to determine 
a sequence ol laboratory experiences 
rior to student teaching to avoid 
undesirable duplication and prevent 
gaps in the students’ experience and 
also to aid in reducing the load on 


the laboratory School. 


|. Further consideration should be 
given to the revision of the profes- 
sional courses in the elementary cur- 
riculum with a view to reducing the 
number of separate courses by merg- 
ing them and developing integrated 
COUFrSeS, 

5. Continuous study needs to be 
given to the program lor counselling 
students. One area in) which suid- 
ance is especially needed at this time 
is that of assisting students who are 
from 


converting secondary to ele- 


mentary education. These students 
need to be informed of the employ- 
ment situation early in their college 
experience and need continuous as- 
sistance in determining their own 
qualifications for elementary teach- 


ing. 


6. The question of whether or not 
student teaching should continue to 
be conlined to the immediate vicin- 
ily olf the campus should receive at- 
tention. The reasoning involved in 
the present practice has been set 
lorth earlier in this article. A second 
possibility would be to develop sev- 
eral olf-campus centers within rea- 
sonable driving distance of the col- 
lege so thal adequate communication 
between the centers and the college 
could be maintained. A third possli- 
bility would be to follow the policy 
employed by some institutions of 
arranging lor student teaching in the 
students home community. If either 
of the latter two procedures is to be 
followed and. if the present amount 
student 


of assistance available to 


teachers, supervising teachers, and 


cooperating’ schools is maintained, ad- 


ditional funds for financing the pro- 
oram will be needed. 

7. With the increasing number of 
student teachers enrolled on the reg- 
ular four year elementary curriculum 
and the increasng number of those 
who are converting from the second- 
ary curriculum, there is need for ad- 
ditional stalf to effectively operate 
the elementary student teaching pro- 
gram. 

8. Consideration should be given 
to the development of a more ade- 
quate follow-up of graduates in the 
field, particularly during the first year 
of teaching. 

9. Procedures for continuous eval- 
uation of the entire program for the 
preparation of elementary teachers 


should be continued and improved. 


Jamison-Hardaway . 


(Continued from page 121) 

A course which has been in the 
curriculum for only two years, Orien- 
lation in Education, has been taught 
by several teachers and although the 
same text has been used, there have 
naturally been different techniques 
and approaches used. Just recently 
the teachers of this course have met 
and given consideration to content ma- 
terial and experiences which should 
receive more emphasis than had been 
given previously. Also, certain em- 
phases which had been stressed for- 
merly, are now left out. 

Aside from the year-long study of ob- 
jectives and their implementation, the 
two most important ventures of the 
Education Department have been (a) 
an entire revision of the student 
teaching program in cooperation with 
the Division of Teaching, and (b) 
the teaching for the first time of a 
years course in human growth and 


development. 


The student teaching program is 
described in another article in this 
issue of the Journal. 

The course in human growth and 
development has been an attempt to 
take from the educational, general, 
adolescent 


child, and psychology 
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such materials and experiences as 
would be helpful and to study hu- 
man development from childhood to 
adulthood. This is more fully discuss- 
ed in another article in this issue of 
the Journal. 

A committee of the Education De- 
partment has worked through the 
past year in selecting films for use in 
connection with the various educa- 
tion courses. This study aims to as- 
sure that such teaching aids will be 
used in courses where they best im- 
plement the other materials used. It 
also saves waste of time and energy 
of both faculty and students in pre- 
venting repetition in the showing of 
films at different stages in the cur- 


riculum. 


smith... 


(Continued from page 123) 
in connection with the course in Hu- 
man Growth and Development, it 
should be said that the following 
things actually formed a part of the 
course. The classes 
formed into committees and took over 


college were 
from the school nurse the responsibil- 
ity for weighing and measuring the 
children of the elementary division 
of the Laboratory School once each 
month for the entire school year. Here 
the student not only actually got to 
work with the children, but he saw 
physical growth over a period of time. 
This information was recorded on the 
permanent record cards, giving the 
college students an opportunity to be- 
come familiar with school records. 
Each student studied an individual 
child for a period of three full months, 
devoting as much time as possible to 
this study. The study was written up 
ina acceptable form and became a 
part of the pupil's permanent record. 
For some ten clock hours each student 
assisted with recreational or work 
groups in the community such as 
YMCA, Boy's Clubs, Sunday School 
Classes, etc. Provisions were made 
for actual work in the classroom of 
preferred grade level for a limited 
number of hours. School recreational 
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periods, school clubs, and school 
library activities were visited and 


participated in by each student. It 
is estimated that each student has 
had first hand contact with children 
to the extent of ninety or more clock 
hours during the school year. These 
ninety hours included only those 
things which the student did outside 
of regular classroom activities. The 
class as a group made numerous ob- 
servations of groups at work and 
play but in the main they were os- 
servatory rather than participatory 
activities. Out of consideration of 
individual abilities and needs and to 
fit the various programs of the college 
students there were no hard and fast 
time regulations regarding the amount 
of participation for each individual 
student. This is a problem which 
was cared for by each student with 
his individual instructor. 

While major evaluation will occur 
at future dates there has been con- 
tinuous evaluation through use of 
group individual 


student opinion and faculty opinion. 


and conterences, 
In this respect there are at least two 
observations which will likely intlu- 
the the 


school year. Both the instructors and 


ence program for coming 
the students feel that approximately 
the first quarter of the school vear 
should be used in developing an 
academic background to serve as a 
of the 
following quarters. The second is to 
the effect that 


steering committee members should 


foundation for experiences 


the instructors and 
be freed from duties at definite and 
regular times in order to better plan 
the work of the 


and _ coordinate 


courses. 


At the present time the following 
evaluation procedures are taking def- 
inite form and it is the intent of the 
steering committee that they will be 
used: 

1. Students will be asked to make 
an objective and comprehensive 
evaluation of the course. 


2. Instructors will make comprehen- 


sive evaluations. 


3. One objective test will be devel- 


oped covering the basic learnings 
of the course. This test will be ad- 


ministered to both groups in order 
to give a comparative rating on 
academic achievement. 


4. Objective tests used in the tradi- 


tional courdes will be a minis- 
tered to these students and results 
compared with those of the stu- 
dents in the traditional classes. 

The films used in the course will 
be further evaluated hy the stu- 
dents, instructors, director of Visual 


~1 


education and a oraduate student. 
6. Purposes of the course will he 
checked against the diary to de. 
termine. whether or not there is 
supporting evidence to show that 
the purposes have been achieved. 
Special rating sheets are being 
developed which will be used with 
the present students when they he- 
come student teachers and Tater 
when they hecome tea hers in the 
field in order to compare their suc- 
cesses and failures with those of 
persons who took the traditional 


“I 


courses. 

Although one cannot be certain at 
this writing, it is believed that the 
students of the Human Growth and 
Development course have meaning- 
ful knowledge not possessed by stu- 


dents from the traditional courses. 


It is also thought that the experiences | 


gained through the exploratory course 
will greatly assist these students in 
becoming capable teachers of chil- 


dren. 


Communications . . . 


(Continued from paqe 27) 
have here and there contained quali- 
lied evaluative statements, it is true 
that no systematic evaluation, com- 
parative with other courses or abso- 
lute, has been attempted by the com- 
mittee during the present year. Since 
the Communication Course, when 
compared to other courses in lang- 
uage arts for Freshmen, must stand 
or fall as a whole, there has not yet 
been an opportunity to evaluate it 
properly. This was the year In which 
the best possible offering was created; 
if a formal attempt to evaluate the 
course either comparatively or abso- 
lutely is desired the attempt will have 
to be made in the coming year. The 


members of the committee have not 
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worked in a vacuum, however. They 
have used their best combined pro- 
fessional judgments to make a sound 
offering to serve the Indiana State 
Teachers College freshmen and _ per- 
haps it can be said here in connec- 
tion with evaluation, better than else 
where, that while it has not been en- 
tirely unaware of what is heing done 
elsewhere, the committee has not mod- 
eled its communication program upon 
that in any other institution, but has 
worked critically and as originally as 


possible in the local situation. 


One tangible piece otf evaluative 
evidence might be that near-terminal 
enrollment in the communication 
course is eighty-five. It is not likely 
that this will fall lower, since at the 
present writing the Spring (Juarter is 
well on its way. Of the filteen who 
dropped communications, only one 
dropped because he “couldn't under- 
stand it” and thought he would be 
better off to take the separate Speech 
and English courses. Two students 
were dropped because, in spite of high 
school records to the seeming con- 
trary, they were not well enough pre- 
pared to do language arts work at 
the regular college level. Of the twelve 
school. The 


reasons for leaving were not always 


remaining, eleven. left 


known, but the communications 
course was nat found among the 
known reasons. The twelfth student 
decided to leave college at the end 
of one vear and was advised to take 
a certain course in practical commer- 
cial work rather than continue in com- 


munication for the last quarter. 


PRODUCTS 


Although there is by way ol end 
product no impressive statistical table, 
there is one solid monument to the 
committee's endeavors. It is a day 
by day syllabus of assignments and 
activities for the next presentation of 
the course. While some changes and 
certain relinements are needed in the 
syllabus, the committee is satisfied 


that the document represents a con- 


_ siderable victory as a close to a year 


of vigorous Campaigning against the 
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old enemy of ignorance and inepti- 
tude. 

A less tangible product is the in- 
fluence upon each member of the 
committee. Everyone is sure that he 
has improved and enlarged himself 
as a teacher. New ways of workng 
have been learned and new reasons 
for working have been uncovered. 
That the English teachers have learn- 
ed a Creal deal about the teaching 
of Speech, and Speech teachers a 
great deal about the teaching of Eng- 
lish is only a gross manilestation of 
the professional expansion of the com- 
mittee members, who feel that there 
has been much growth in competence 
that is more subtle but equally val- 
uable. 


PLANS FOR NEXT YEAR 

In the year 1950-51, the present 
committee will continue to function 
and again a hundred freshmen di- 
vided into four classes, one class for 
each committee member, will be of- 
fered the communication course. The 
main task of the committee as we 
now see it, will be to modify and im- 
prove the present syllabus. By the 
Spring of 1951 there will be a sylla- 
bus for instructors and a parallel 
syllabus for students. Each student 
will purchase a copy of the student 
syllabus and it should serve as a val- 
uable guide to help him see quite 
clearly at all times the relevance of 
the particular assignments and activ- 


ities of the course: 


Some changes in the present course 
are contemplated. It is possible that 
the communication course may at- 
lempt to induce the individual stu- 
dents to select some limited field of 
knowledge or some fairly broad topic 
for their year-long study as a unify- 
ing experience. For his free reading 
in such a field or upon such a topic 
the student would tend to become an 
authority among his fellows upon that 
subject. Much of the material for the 
individual student's specilic writing 
and public speaking assignments the 
student could find among his read- 
ings upon this subject which he is 
pursuing throughout the year. 


Somewhat more literary study is 
being considered. One way of intro- 
ducing more literature without in- 
creasing unduly the in-class time al- 
lotment for it would be to require 
the reading of a single, specific novel 
ora play. The value of this procedure 
would in part lie in the class’ and 
instructors having two sizable liter- 
ary works in common for purposes 
of relerences and examples. The great 
diversity in secondary school read- 
ing experience has created, for the 
teacher of college freshmen, a need 
to have one or two reading exper- 
iences as the common stock of all his 
students. 

Some changes in texts may he de- 
cided upon. Since the textbook in 
Oral Reading is expensive and will 
very possibly continue to be used in 
the Speech Department course, Oral 
Interpretation of Literature (Speech 
265). and since the oral interpre- 
tation aspects of the communication 
course are rather slight, it will prob- 
ably be replaced by a less expensive 
anthology of pross and poetry. Dic- 
tionary study suides, which are now 
available free of cost with each dic- 
tionary purchased, will certainly be 
used in conjunction with the assign- 
ments in dictionary study. 

The greatest remaining problem in 
improving the con- 
cerned with the addition of new ac- 


livities nor with changes of texts or 


syllabus not 


tools, however, but with the more 
effective psychological ordering and 
timing of the course activities. It is 
a deep and little explored area where- 
in must lie the answer to such ques- 
tions as what writing experiences 
have the greatest instructional value 
to the student in he!ping him to im- 
prove himself as a speaker? What 
speaking activities or reading activi- 
ties will be most useful to improve 
the student as a writer? The com- 
mittee realizes that it needs to come 
to a fuller appreciation of what intel- 
lectual and emotional elements, what 
personality hiases tend to help speak- 
ing but hinder writing, and vice ver- 
sa. It may well be fundamentally a 
sound educational idea to teach the 
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student his language art in one con- 
tinuous course; the committee be- 
lieves this to be the case; however, 
more understanding of the nature of 
the strengths and weaknesses in the 
student as a writer, speaker, reader, 
and listener, and of the conplex inter- 
actions of these strengths and weak- 
nesses must be obtained before the 
penetrating task of teaching language 
art can be done with the fullest re- 
ward. 

In this connection as well as for 
other reasons the committee wishes 
to study more widely and more 
thoroughly the communication courses 
in other institutions. None of the com- 
mittee has visited any other institu- 
tions nor have we accepted invita- 
tions to communication round table 
meetings or work conferences such 
as the one held at Columbus, Ohio, 
on April 14-15 in conjunction with 
the Central States Speecch Assoc- 
iation Conferences. There is doubt- 
less much to be learned by visits to 
programs and by attendance at con- 
ferences, but the committee chose to 
keep its nose to the stone until it had 
considerable familiarity with what 
could be done and must be done at 


home. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
SUGGESTIONS 

The recommendation and sugges- 
tions which the committee feels able 
to make at this time are as follows: 

1. It has been proposed by col- 
leagues outside the committee that the 
Basic Communication Course at Ind- 
iana State Teachers College become 
a general language arts course to 
serve all Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege freshmen except those who in- 
tend to specialize in English or 
Speech. Freshmen intending to be 
language art majors would follow the 
series of three courses as given at 
present. The committee does not con- 
sider that it is within its province to 
do more than record this suggestion 
and to express the attitude that it is 
possible that future teachers of lang- 
uage art in the secondary school 
might find that the experience of 
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learning their language art in a com- 
munication course would prove val- 
uable when they came to teach. 

2. There has been some question 
from colleagues outside the committee 
as to whether or not the special 
classes offered by the English De- 
partment to those who are drastically 
difficult in English composition, and 
by the Department of Special Fedu- 
cation to those who have speech im 
pediments, will be needed or not. It 
is the committee's view that not only 
will these special opportunities con- 
tinue to be needed but that the num- 
ber of students in such classes will 
be no less than at present. The com- 
munication course has to be directed 
chielly to fulfill the learning require. 
ments of the adequately prepared col- 
lege freshman. Any admitted to the 
college who are poorly prepared in 
English or defective in Speech will 
still need the same special opportuni- 
ties as they receive at present to help 
overcome their weaknesses. 

3. It is strongly recommended by 
the committee that the Indiana State 
Teachers College Faculty, through 
the proper committees and other agen- 
cies, strive to bring about greater co- 
operation on the part of all in the 
teaching of language art. What is 
called “English” has not been learned 
very elfectively in the past due in 
part to students) not having to ad- 
ef - 


lectiveness, nor in some cases even 


here to standards of clarity, 
correctness in their written and oral 
work outside of the department. lt 
is the consensus of the committee that 
to be really ellective in language arts 
instruction, the English and Speech 
teachers need the guidance of the 
whole faculty in setting standards 
of performance in language art, fol- 
lowed up with the vigorous coopera- 
tion of all other teachers in holding 
students to such standards. 

4. It is the consensus of the com- 
mittee that the advantage to the stu- 
dent of having a single teacher for 
the instruction in speaking, writing, 
and reading probably outweighs the 
disadvantage of not having a special- 


ized teacher for each phase. This 


obtains because of the relatively ele- 
mentary level which freshmen college 
work represents. Many students, jf 
the Communication Course were to 
be the accepted pattern for freshman 
language arts education al Indiana 
State Teachers College should, as 
they do now, take more advanced 
courses in speaking, writing, or |it- 
erature from instructors who are de- 
voted to those particular subjects, It 
is also a codicil to this opinion that 
the teachers of communication should 
he carelully selected from those who 
have manitold competence or, run- 
ning short there, from those who are 
willing to prepare themselves more 


richly by in-service training. 
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consonance with 


the opportunity allorded. 


Roll... 


(Continued from page 129) 
learn who Matthew Arnold was and 
why he was not popular as a lecturer 
in America. He will discover that 
there was such a person as W. T. 
Harris and Josiah Royce—that the 


parents ol Josiah Royce were forty: 
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niners who went to California in a 
covered wagon, that the son became 
a member of the famous Harvard 
group of philosophers during the 
Golden Age in the Harvard Yard: 
that Royce was a colleague of Wil- 
liam James at Harvard and_ of 
Santayana and George Herbert Pal- 
mer—that Palmer became the hus- 
band of Alice Freeman, president of 
Wellesley. and after her death wrote 
one of the most beautiful biographies 
in the English language of her. Multi- 
ply these examples by a thousand, 
and one can see how rich and varied 
a course in American Humanities 
can become. 

An effort has been made to instill 
in the minds of the student higher 
standards of value and an apprecia- 
tion of the hest things—the best in 
art. in music, in literature, and the 
highest thinking in the realm of phil 
ssophy. OF what value is education 
f it does not teach people to be more 
discriminating. Otherwise, it be 
comes merely “sounding brass” and 
tinkling cymbal.” 

There is no place in a democracy 
such as ours for an aristocracy of 

wealth or position, but there is a 
| place for the aristocracy of the mind, 
the intellect. This is precisely what 
Thomas Jefferson advocated. The 
chief hope tor the continuance of our 
democracy rests upon the ability to 
make the aristocracy of the mind more 
general. The trend in America, due 
_fo our extreme commercialization, 
sometimes seems to be in the opposite 
direction, toward the lowering of 
standards, the leveling down. Some 
oof the main influences which are at 
+ work in shaping character in this 
country, such as the newspapers, the 
radio, the movies, and advertising, 
are definitely pointed with rare ex- 
ceptions, toward keeping people im- 
mature in their responses. There is 
greater prolit to be had in keeping 
people from really growing up.” It 
should be the function of the college 


lo pul forth its utmost endeavor to 


*H. A. Overstreet, The Mature Mind 
, (New York, 1949) ch. Nine. 
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counteract this tendency, to do every- 
thing possible to help young people 
to really grow into maturity cultural- 
ly. 

The late Dr. Max Farrand, Direc- 
tor of Research at the Huntington 
library, chose for the title of his presi- 
dential address delivered before the 
American Historical Association in 
New York in 1940, “The Quality of 
Distinction.” Calling attention to the 
danger that threatens us, he de- 
clared that our ‘‘salvation lies not in 
the acceptance and encouragement of 
mediocrity but in the maintenance 
and improvement of quality.” In a 
lecture on “Numbers” in the same 
city in the early eighties, Matthew 
Arnold directed attention to the same 
thing. What he found lacking in 
America was this quality of distinc- 
tion or elevation. Paraphrasing the 
language of St. Paul in his letter to 
the Philippians. Arnold asserted that 
if the American democracy fails to 
lollow this advice it is doomed to per- 
ish. These words, familiar to every- 
one, might well be the text of our 
course in American Humanities. 
“Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are elevated, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things 
are amiable. whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue, 
if there be any praise, have these 
things in your mind, let your thoughts 


run upon these. 


Book Reviews 


Helping Handicapped Children in 
School by Edward W. Dolch. Cham- 
paign, Ilinois. The Garrard Press. 
1048. Pp. 349 VIL. 

This is a timely book by Dr. Dolch 
whose long all round experience of 
the handicapped child enables him 
to speak with practical knowledge of 
the problems contronting the non- 
specialist teacher who has to bear 
with and attempt to help the atypical 
child or two who for want of adequate 
help must remain in an ordinary 


school situation. 


Dr. Dolch suggests that this book 
may also be helpful to the parents of 
handicapped children and it is per- 
haps because of this angle of ap- 
proach that the style and vocabulary 
have been limited and simplified to 
a degree. 

The book is a survey of the main 
classes of handicapped children, of 
whom ten groups are dealt with, 
the Hearing Handicapped, The Vis- 
ually Handicapped, the Speech Hand- 
icapped, Crippled Children, the 
Slow Learner, the Mentally Handi- 
capped, the Emotionally Handi- 
capped, the Gifted as Handicapped 
and the E-ducationally Handicapped. 

The author here departs rather 
lrom the usual meaning of “Handi- 
capped © in including the Gifted and 
the Educationally Retarded, along 
with the usual classes of the physical- 
ly or mentally deviate children who 
need special help because of internal 
lactors. However, he makes his points 
by showing that in both of these 
classes children are handicapped by 
the school system which does not 
make provisions for their individual 
differences from the usual norm or 
the theoretical Average Child”. 

Ir. Dolch has done a service to 
the handicapped child by his insist- 
ence on individual differences and 
reminders that there are up to 20 per 
cent of handicapped children in our 
school systems, who if properly dealt 
with, will, instead of costing the com- 
munity large sums in relief and insti- 
tutionalisation, become assets to the 
population amongst which they live. 

The text deals in a succinct manner 
with all the handicaps listed and 
GIVES simple and adequate directions 
to the non specialist so that help may 
be given In some measure in a regu- 
lar school situation. 

The bibliography of this book is 
rather sccanty and seems more aimed 
at the parent than the teacher, and 
there are occasional misprints which 
like “Saving” for “saying on p. 107, 
and “Lights” for “eyes” on p. 39, 
will make the authors meaning rather 
hard to follow. 


The book is well indexed and can 
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be recommended to all undergraduate 
all 


teachers, principals and superintend- 


students of education and_ to 
ents especially those in areas where 
specialized help for the handicapped 
is not yet available. 

No student of Special Education 
should miss this book. 


Edward T. Jordan 


Psychology by (ei & Engle, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York, World 
Book Company, 1950, Pp. 628. 

Psychology by T. L. Engle is the 
1950 revision of a previous text and 
is intended for high school students 
as well as college students who do 
not plan further work in psychology. 

The book has the typical subject 
matter of general psychology texts— 
the meaning of psychology, personali- 
ty, intelligence, abnormal patterns of 
behavior, heredity, the nervous sys- 
tem, glands, emotions, senses, per- 
ception, and learning, in the order 
given. The last six chapters, how- 
ever, are more largely concerned with 
personal interests, having to do with 
the growth of friendship and love, 
popularity and leadership, mental hy- 
giene, psychology applied to prob- 
lems of society, vocational efficiency, 
and marriage and the family. 

A high school senior, who was 
asked to read the book, reported that 
he found it “interesting and not too 
technical.” The teacher who reads 
it would agree that the material is 
clearly presented, that the wording 
and sentence structure are simple, 
and that the examples given are per- 
tinent and of everyday life. He would 
approve of the fact that words which 
might be difficult to pronounce have 


the pronounciation given in a paren- 
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the word _ itsell. 


One would question the use of this 


thesis following 
text for college students however. In 
the first place. an examination of 
several important topics shows such 
a brief treatment as to be inadequate 
in the inlormation a college class 
would need. Thus psychoanalysis is 
given less than two pages, the gen- 
eral subject of emotions less than 
twelve (with five of these on the lie 
detector), motivation — is mentioned 
only in two reference to motivation 
and work, the Terman-Binet test re- 
ceives nine lines. 

In the second place, the continued 
simplicity of sentence form and lang- 
uage would make the hook too lack- 
ing In stimulation and challenge for 
many college students. excerpt 
(page 127) will illustrate this as well 
as show the appeal the book might 
have for younger students: 

“CAN A MORON LIVE AS A 
SELF-SUPPORTING CITIZEN? 
Many morons in our schools for the 
leeble-minded can be trained so that 
they are able to return to their home 
communities and take their places in 
society as self-supporting citizens. (| 
course, they can never become pro- 
lessional people or business leaders. 
They can, however, earn their livings 
as domestic servants. farm hands (not 
farmers). day laborers, routine factory 
hands, and so on. 

“Unfortunately, citizens of the com- 
munity do not always give the feeble. 
minded individual a fair chance to 
make good. A case in point is that of 
a young man. A school for the feeble- 
minded had trained him to work on a 
farm. Then the school found a farmer 
who needed someone to help with the 


chores and do other jobs around the 


farm. The young man was turloughed 
and went to live with and work for 
the farmer. 

“All went well for a while. His 
work was satisfactory, and he Was 


happy. Sometimes on Saturday after- 


In tine. 
people in the town learned that he 


noons he went to a small near by 


town for a little recreation. 


had been in a school for the leeble- 
minded. Some of the town loafers 
(probably not too far above morons 
themselves) began lo tease him and 
call him such names as “dummy” 
and “fool.” The yvoung man resented 
ths treatment, and no one can blame 
him for retaliating a hit. However. 
the resulting minor disturbance Was 
blamed entirely on him and he was 
sent back to the school for the leeble- 
minded. The farmer lost a good hand: 
the young man lost his pleasant non- 
institutional life. The citizens of the 
state lost money, lor they had to pay 
taxes to keep the young man in the 
institution. 

“You should question the motives 
of those who tease leeble-minded or 
dull individuals. Probably those who 
do the teasing leel inferior in. their 
own accomplishments. lt GIVES them 
a certain amount ol satislaction to 
lind someone who is even ‘dumber 
than they are. They enjoy a temporary 
leeling of superiority when they mock 
and torment a moron.” 

The format of the book is pleasing. 
The study helps at the end of the 
chapters seem to be genuinely help- 
lul and include questions lor review, 
a vocabulary list, suggestions lor ac- 
for further 


tivities, and suggestions 


reading. 
—largaret Malm 
Professor of Education 
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Announces 


GRADUATE COURSES 
All courses are four quarter hour courses unless otherwise designated. 


SECOND SUMMER TERM, 1950 


DEPARTMENT OF ART 


512 
516 
518 


Creative Composition 
Advanced Painting 
Painting 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


511 
536 


520 


Cost Accounting 
Office Machines 
Principles and Problems in Bus. Educ. 
Guidance and Evaluation in Bus. Educ. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Research in Education 
Philosophy of Education 

Klementary School Classroom Management 
Guidance Problems in Secondary Educ. 
Personnel Administration 

Adolescent Psychology 

Motion Pictures in Education 

Supervision of Instruction 

Admin. and Superv. in the Elem. School 
The Elementary Curriculum 

Secondary Curriculum 

Mcasurement and Evaluation in Educ. 
Public School Administration 
Administration of the American Sec. Sch. 
Indiana School Law 

School Buildings, Ground and Equipment 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


521 
526 


Drama 
English Non-Dramatic Lit. 1580-1660 
Shakespeare 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


535 
5o4 


Child Development 
Curriculum Develop. in H. Ec. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


585 


Tre. High School Youths for Employment 
Conference and Panel Procedures 


INTER-SESSION 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


HERS COLLEGE 


534 teference Work 
.36 Materials for High School Subjects 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


22 Solid Analytic Geometry 
31 Advanced Caleulus 
$1 Mathematics of Statistics 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


522 Music Composition 
536 Problems in Elementary Music 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION---MEN 


551 Organization and Administration 
556 Seminar-Problems of the P. Ed. Dir. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 


511 History of the Physical Sciences 
558 Conservation of Natural Resources 
590 Laboratory Prob. and Techniques in Sci. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


504 American Diplomacy 
505 History of the South 
510 Modern European History, 1500-1815 
511 Modern European History Since 1815 
537 Corporation Finance 
545 Sociology of Conflict 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


529 Intro. to Clinical Psychology 
536 Edueation of Mentally Retarded 
566 Mental Measurements II 

569 Behavior Problems 


- JUNE 5 TO JUNE 17 


460 Workshop in Elem. Educ. (4 ar. hrs.) 9:00-11:00 & 1:00-3:00 Daily inel. Sat. Staff 


560 
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Summer Band.Clinic in Full 


Check the follwing dates for special summer study 


Choral Workshop 
June 19—June 24 
Sponsored by The Department of Music 


Business Education Workshop 
June 19—June 30 
Sponsored by The Department of Commerce 


Workshop for Supervising Teachers 
June 19—July 7 
Sponsored by The Department of Education 


English Workshop 
June 19—July 21 
Sponsored by The Indiana Council of Teachers of English 


Clothing Workshop 
June 26—June 30 
Sponsored by The Department of Home Economics 


Band Workshop 
June 26—July 8&8 
Sponsored by The Department of Music 


Orchestra Workshop 
June 26—July 8 
Sponsored by The Department of Music 


Elementary Nutrition Workshop 
July 10—July 21 
Sponsored by The Department of Home Economics 
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